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Foreword 


Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  nations  residing  on  the  continent 
of  Africa  in  an  interconnected  world,  the  United  States  established  the 
United  States  Africa  Command  (USAFRICOM)  in  October  2007.  That 
development  alone  makes  it  imperative  that  American  military  leaders 
understand  the  problems  facing  many  African  states  today  and  the  con¬ 
flicts  that  have  ravaged  them  in  the  recent  past.  Often  rich  in  resources, 
both  human  and  economic,  yet  uneven  in  development  of  governmental 
institutions  and  infrastructure,  the  nations  of  this  large  continent  represent 
both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity.  The  challenge  can  be  as  complex  as 
the  removal  of  a  sanctuary  for  terrorists  without  excessive  violence  or  the 
marshalling  of  resources  to  alleviate  a  massive  humanitarian  crisis.  The 
opportunity  is  that  constructive  engagement  at  an  early  stage  can  perhaps 
forestall  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  blood  and  treasure  to  ameliorate 
a  seriously  deteriorating  situation.  In  all  of  these  cases,  military  leaders 
must  have  an  understanding  of  Africa’s  geography,  its  peoples,  and  its 
history.  Only  through  this  understanding  can  the  military  instrument  be 
applied  intelligently  and  humanely. 

This  study  by  Larry  J.  Woods  and  Colonel  Timothy  R.  Reese  analyzes 
the  massive  turmoil  afflicting  the  nation  of  Sierra  Leone,  1995-2002,  and 
the  efforts  by  a  variety  of  outside  forces  to  bring  lasting  stability  to  that 
small  country.  The  taxonomy  of  intervention  ranged  from  private  merce¬ 
nary  armies,  through  the  Economic  Community  of  West  African  States, 
to  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  every  case,  those  who 
intervened  encountered  a  common  set  of  difficulties  that  had  to  be  over¬ 
come.  Unsurprisingly,  they  also  discovered  challenges  unique  to  their 
own  organizations  and  political  circumstances.  Serving  soldiers  can  of¬ 
ten  profit  vicariously  from  the  mistakes  of  others  as  recounted  in  detailed 
case  studies  of  historical  events.  This  cogent  analysis  of  recent  interven¬ 
tions  in  Sierra  Leone  represents  a  cautionary  tale  that  political  leaders  and 
military  planners  contemplating  intervention  in  Africa  ignore  at  their  peril. 
CSI — The  Past  is  Prologue! 


William  G.  Robertson 

Deputy  Director,  Combat  Studies  Institute 
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Introduction 


The  country  of  Sierra  Leone  is  located  in  Western  Africa,  bordering 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  between  Guinea  on  the  north  and  Liberia  to  the 
south  (Map  1).  It  was  little  known  to  non- African  specialists  before  the 
1990s  when  it  burst  onto  the  world  stage  as  the  scene  of  more  than  a  de¬ 
cade  of  brutal  civil  wars,  the  use  of  child  soldiers,  and  widespread  atroci¬ 
ties.  Sierra  Leone  was  labeled  one  of  the  classic  examples  of  the  so  called 
“failed  state  syndrome”  that  theorists  have  used  to  describe  nations  which 
simply  fail  to  function  at  the  most  elementary  level.  The  anarchy  in  Sierra 
Leone  led  to  outside  military  interventions  and  United  Nations  (UN)  ac¬ 
tion  in  mostly  vain  attempts  to  end  the  human  suffering.  The  attempts  by 
the  international  community  to  do  something  about  the  human  suffering  in 
Sierra  Leone  during  this  period  provide  a  multitude  of  lessons,  both  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative,  about  attempts  to  deal  with  failed  states. 

The  region  of  West  Africa  that  later  became  Sierra  Leone  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  two  tribal  societies,  the  Temne  tribe  in  the  north  and  the  Mende 
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in  the  south,  amidst  a  complex  mix  of  ethnic  groups  making  their  living  off 
of  the  land.  In  the  era  of  European  colonial  rivalries  that  began  in  the  mid 
15th  century,  Portuguese,  French,  Dutch,  Danish  and  British  explorers, 
traders  and  colonialists  competed  for  influence.  In  the  early  17th  century 
Europeans  tapped  into  the  existing  slave  trade  and  greatly  expanded  it  to 
meet  their  demand  for  slaves  in  the  New  World.  Great  Britain  outlawed 
slavery  in  its  empire  in  1807  and  established  a  colony  in  the  port  of  Free¬ 
town  to  enforce  the  decree  in  that  part  of  West  Africa.  Over  time  Britain 
established  Sierra  Eeone’s  borders  and  eventually  created  the  Protectorate 
of  Sierra  Eeone  in  1896.  Between  1896  and  1961  Great  Britain  controlled 
the  Freetown  Colony  and  oversaw  the  Protectorate.  Despite  borders  which 
did  not  respect  ancient  tribal  territories,  and  despite  periods  of  internal 
ethnic  strife,  the  Protectorate  prospered  under  relatively  efficient  British 
colonial  rule.  Great  Britain  granted  the  Freetown  Colony  and  Sierra  Feone 
their  independence  in  April  1961.  After  independence  and  until  1 992,  a 
succession  of  ineffectual  leaders  alternated  with  a  series  of  several  “big 
men”  who  took  their  turns  at  attempting  to  knit  a  nation-state  out  of  its 
fractured  colonial  heritage.  Sierra  Feone  gradually  fell  victim  to  continued 
coups,  corrupt  and  inefficient  governments,  and  economic  collapse. 

Two  of  the  so-called  Big  Men,  Siaka  Stevens  and  his  successor  Gen¬ 
eral  Joseph  Momoh,  ruled  Sierra  Feone  for  the  24  years  between  1968  and 
1992.  Both  men  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  All  Peoples  Congress  (APC), 
a  political  party  led  by  ethnic  Temnes.  The  APC  was  formed  in  opposition 
to  the  Sierra  Feone  Peoples  Party  (SFPP)  which  ruled  Sierra  Feone  for  the 
first  seven  years  after  independence  and  was  dominated  by  members  of  the 
Mende  tribe.  The  rule  of  the  two  Big  Men  was  marked  by  mismanagement 
and  corruption  which  left  Sierra  Feone  in  economic  ruin,  fostered  ethnic 
conflict  between  the  eighteen  tribes  that  made  up  Sierra  Feone,  and  placed 
the  country  in  deep  fmaneial  dependence  upon  foreign  aid  and  loans.  Both 
regimes  used  the  country’s  chief  natural  resource,  diamonds,  as  a  source  of 
money  and  power  to  enrich  their  own  personal  coffers.  People  who  lived 
near  the  capital  of  Freetown  and  supported  the  reign  of  Stevens  and  Mo¬ 
moh  lived  somewhat  more  comfortably  than  the  rest  of  the  country  which 
was  isolated  and  agricultural. 

Civil  war  broke  out  in  1 99 1  when  a  rebel  group,  known  as  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  United  Front  (RUF)  launched  a  military  offensive  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  Fiberia  to  overthrow  the  Momoh  government.  An  exiled  Sierra  Feo- 
nean  named  Foday  Sankoh  led  the  RUF  forces.  Sankoh  organized  the  RUF 
movement  in  neighboring  Fiberia  under  the  guidance  of  another  infamous 
West  African  rebel,  Charles  Taylor.  The  RUF’s  political  platform  called 
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for  the  overthrow  of  the  Momoh  government,  the  establishment  of  a  mul¬ 
tiparty  demoeracy,  and  an  end  to  economie  exploitation.  The  RUF’s  ide¬ 
alistic  platform  soon  gave  way  to  the  same  corruption,  misrule,  and  abuse 
of  civilians  as  the  Sierra  Leonean  government.  RUF  forces  took  over  the 
diamond  producing  regions  of  Sierra  Leone  to  finance  their  rebellion.  The 
RUF  was  supported  by  the  Taylor  government  in  Liberia  which  wanted  to 
cut  off  support  to  rebels  opposed  to  his  dictatorship  operating  from  Sierra 
Leone.  The  diamond  trade  financed  both  the  RUF  and  Taylor’s  forces  and 
brought  international  interest  to  the  civil  war. 

The  RUF  was  particularly  cruel,  committing  atrocities  to  include  mur¬ 
der,  rape,  mutilation,  abductions,  and  destruction  of  property  on  a  vast 
scale.  One  of  the  RUF’s  most  despicable  techniques  was  the  abduction 
of  young  children  who  were  indoctrinated  into  the  bizarre  RUF  ideology, 
then  used  as  child  soldiers  to  commit  further  atrocities.  Life  in  Sierra  Le¬ 
one,  already  primitive,  descended  into  an  unimaginable  chaos  and  suffer¬ 
ing  for  nearly  a  dozen  years  after  the  1991  civil  war  began.  Roughly  two 
million  civilians  fled  to  the  neighboring  countries  of  Guinea  and  Libe¬ 
ria,  accounting  for  nearly  a  third  of  the  population,  and  over  50,000  were 
killed.  Cries  for  international  actions  to  stop  the  civil  war  and  alleviate 
the  human  suffering  led  to  a  succession  of  military  interventions  in  Sierra 
Leone  between  1 992  and  2002  in  attempts  to  restore  order. 

This  Occasional  Paper  is  a  survey  and  analysis  of  the  series  of  external 
military  interventions  in  Sierra  Leone  between  1993  and  2002.  Though 
each  of  these  interventions  achieved  some  local  or  temporary  success,  un¬ 
til  late  2000  none  of  them  succeeded  in  creating  a  security  situation  that 
could  foster  a  political  solution  to  Sierra  Leone’s  woes.  Each  intervention 
ran  afoul  of  Sierra  Leone’s  ethnic  divisions,  ineffective  and  corrupt  gov¬ 
ernments  and  meddling  neighbor  states.  Equally  important  to  the  purposes 
of  this  study,  each  of  these  military  interventions  was  hampered  by  inter¬ 
nal  problems  and  ineffectiveness.  Since  2002  a  fragile  veneer  of  demo¬ 
cratic  normalcy  has  been  in  place,  UN  programs  have  disarmed  more  than 
70,000  fighters,  and  the  economy  of  Sierra  Eeone  is  recovering.  Sierra 
Eeone  remains,  however,  one  of  the  very  poorest  countries  in  the  world  by 
nearly  every  measure. 

Chapter  1  provides  a  brief  historical  overview  of  Sierra  Eeone  from 
its  pre-colonial  origins  through  1 992  and  the  start  of  a  decade  of  civil  war. 
Chapter  2  examines  the  years  1 993  to  1 997  during  which  the  private  mili¬ 
tary  organization  Executive  Outcomes  was  called  in  by  the  Sierra  Eeone 
government  in  an  attempt  to  restore  order  and  stability.  Chapter  3  looks  at 
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Sierra  Leone  after  1997  when  it  again  descended  into  chaos  and  analyzes 
the  military  intervention  of  the  Economic  Community  of  West  African 
States  (ECOWAS)  and  its  military  arm,  led  by  its  largest  member,  Nigeria. 
Chapter  4  reviews  the  international  intervention  led  the  by  the  UN  and 
Great  Britain  between  1999  and  2002.  Finally,  Chapter  5  provides  some 
conclusions  and  insights. 
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Chapter  1 


The  Road  to  External  Interventions: 
Pre-Colonial  Sierra  Leone  to  1992 


Like  many  West  Afriean  states,  Sierra  Leone  has  an  intriguing  history 
marked  by  unfulfilled  potential  and  strife.  This  ehapter  will  foeus  on  the 
road  to  eivil  war  in  the  1 990s  and  the  era  of  external  military  interventions, 
briefly  examining  the  politieal,  soeial,  and  military  situation.  Traeing  the 
history  of  this  small  eountry  gives  an  idea  of  the  eomplexity  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  Sierra  Leone  whieh  are  not  unlike  other  states  in  this  region  of 
Afriea. 

Modem  Sierra  Leone  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  state  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  with  70  miles  of  eoastline  and  27,925  square  miles  of  land.  The  land 
is  a  mixture  of  mountains  rising  to  6,000  feet,  wooded  hills,  swamps,  and 
plateaus.  A  hilly  peninsula  dominates  the  western  eoast  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  together  with  the  Sierra  Leone  river  estuary,  this  region  beeame  the 
eeonomie  and  politieal  eenter  of  the  region.  It  is  a  tropieal  environment 
with  hot,  rainy,  humid  summers  from  May  to  Oetober  and  dry  winters 
with  a  eold  Saharan  wind  in  Deeember  and  January.  Rainfall  is  plentiful 
on  the  coast  and  southern  regions,  but  declines  markedly  in  the  northern 
grasslands. 

Sierra  Leone  has  373  miles  of  navigable  waterways  with  ports  in 
Bonthe,  Freetown,  and  Pepel.  Its  infrastructure  is  extremely  limited  with 
only  372  miles  of  paved  highways;  7026  miles  of  unpaved  highways;  52 
miles  of  railways;  and  1 0  airports  covering  the  coast  and  inland  areas,  only 
one  of  which  is  paved  at  Lungi  (near  Freetown)  with  about  10,500  feet  of 
paved  runway.'  The  tropical  landscape  is  an  incubator  for  malaria,  polio, 
yellow  fever,  river  blindness,  and  other  deadly  diseases.  With  an  estimated 
population  of  6. 14  million  people.  Sierra  Leone  is  number  176  out  of  177 
on  the  United  Nations  Human  Development  Index,  with  life  expectancies 
among  the  lowest  in  the  world:  Men  born  in  Sierra  Leone  can  expect  to 
live  to  an  average  age  of  only  41,  women  to  age  45.^  Sierra  Leone  is  rich 
in  natural  resources,  including  diamonds,  gold,  oil,  iron  ore,  rutile,  baux¬ 
ite,  and  titanium.  The  economy  consists  of  agriculture,  exportation  of  raw 
materials  and  light  local  industry.  As  late  as  2006,  after  three  years  of  re¬ 
covery  from  the  dozen  years  of  civil  war  examined  in  this  study,  the  GDP 
of  Sierra  Leone  was  only  $5,452  billion,  yielding  a  per  capital  income  of 
only  $900.  Only  35%  of  the  population  is  literate.^ 
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Origins 


Before  its  diseovery  by  Europeans,  Sierra  Leone  was  an  agrarian  so- 
eiety  growing  riee,  millet,  yams,  eoffee,  cinnamon,  and  tobacco.  It  was 
characterized  by  nomadic  ethnic  tribes  moving  in  and  out  of  the  area. 
Migration  patterns  reflected  a  search  for  fertile  ground,  warring  factions 
among  the  ethnic  tribes,'*  and  the  necessity  for  river  transport.^  By  the  late 
1400s,  some  1 8  ethnic  groups  had  settled  in  the  region,  though  they  shared 
a  common  language  with  tribal  dialects.  The  Mende  tribe  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  regions  and  the  Temne  tribe  in  the  northern  region  dominated 
the  mix.*’ 

During  this  time  tribal  rulers  were  selected  from  those  who  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  battle  and  who  could  maintain  stability  in  the  villages.  As  the 
villages  continued  to  grow,  kings  were  selected  from  among  the  villagers. 
On  the  selection  of  a  king  elaborate  ceremonies  were  conducted  to  link 
the  king  to  the  world  of  his  ancestry  and  to  receive  the  blessings  of  the 
transcendent  authority.  The  king  became  the  chief  justice,  land  owner,  and 
warlord  and  was  expected  to  be  proficient  in  divination,  warfare,  and  hunt¬ 
ing.  In  return  his  subjects  were  expected  to  pay  tribute  to  him  in  the  form 
of  farm  products  and  simple  goods.  The  king  relied  heavily  on  his  chiefs, 
elders,  and  other  members  of  the  ruling  class.’  The  chiefs  and  elders  had 
similar  functions  as  the  king,  but  in  smaller  tribal  areas. 

In  1462,  Portuguese  explorer  Pedro  da  Cintra  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Sierra  Leone  and  mapped  the  hills  surrounding  the  harbor,  naming  the  for¬ 
mation  Serra  Lyoa  or  Lion  Mountain.  As  more  European  explorers  came 
to  the  area  a  small  trading  and  mercantile  class  emerged  to  take  its  place 
alongside  the  agrarian  society.  A  trade  corridor  grew  among  villages  in  the 
interior  and  the  coastal  area  of  West  Africa.  In  the  1560s,  British,  Prench, 
Dutch,  and  Danish  traders  also  landed  in  Africa.  They  became  interested 
in  the  gold,  cattle,  salt,  cloth,  palm  oil  and  rice  of  Sierra  Leone.  In  the 
early  1 7th  century  the  Europeans  exploited  the  local  practice  of  slavery  to 
meet  the  massive  demand  for  slaves  to  harvest  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  cane 
in  the  New  World.  In  exchange  for  consumable  goods,  the  kings,  chiefs, 
and  village  rulers  captured,  sold,  and  traded  slaves  of  all  ages  and  gen¬ 
ders.*  Many  of  the  slaves  came  from  rival  tribes  as  raids  were  conducted 
on  neighboring  villages.  By  1652  slaves  were  being  brought  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  the  Caribbean  and  then  onto  plantations  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  where  their  rice-farming  skills  made  them  particularly  valuable.® 
The  British  colonies  in  the  New  World  were  not  the  only  area  which  em¬ 
ployed  slaves  from  Sierra  Leone.  About  80  percent  of  the  local  peoples 
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enslaved  from  Sierra  Leone  were  shipped  to  the  Caribbean  and  Brazil. 
This  heinous  trade  lasted  for  over  100  years. 

Competing  religious  beliefs  further  complicated  Sierra  Leonean  so¬ 
ciety  during  pre-colonial  times.  Christianity  was  introduced  by  Catholic 
missionaries  from  Portugal.  Islam  came  to  Sierra  Leone  primarily  through 
commercial  traders  from  Arabia  and  Persia.  Both  Christianity  and  Islam 
flourished,  but  both  were  heavily  influenced  by  local  pre-monotheistic 
practices.  Many  villages  kept  their  practice  of  worshipping  nature  that  in¬ 
cluded  mountains  and  trees  and  some  held  to  animistic  beliefs.  A  very 
common  item  of  worship  were  icons,  such  as  soapstone  figurines,  that 
were  worn  to  either  ward  off  bad  spirits  or  provide  good  luck  for  some 
temporal  situation  such  as  fertility  or  battle. 

European  Colonialism 

In  1807  Great  Britain  outlawed  slavery  throughout  its  vast  empire 
with  the  passage  of  the  Slave  Trade  Act.  As  a  result  of  the  desire  to  repatri¬ 
ate  slaves  to  their  former  land,  the  British  sent  331  freed  slaves,  61  white 
female  London  prostitutes,  and  several  English  tradesmen  from  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia  and  Britain  to  Sierra  Leone.  Upon  arrival.  Captain  Thomas  Thompson 
purchased  a  piece  of  uninhabited  land  from  the  local  Temne  chief  on  the 
northern  end  of  what  would  become  known  as  the  Freetown  Peninsula." 
Although  half  of  the  ex-slaves  died  within  a  year  because  of  disease  and 
tribal  wars,  this  British  enclave  survived.  To  improve  the  settlement’s 
chances  of  longevity  for  freed  slaves,  the  British  government  purchased 
another  piece  of  land  near  the  coast  and  established  a  settlement  known 
as  Freetown.  In  1808,  Freetown  became  one  of  Britain’s  first  colonies  in 
West  Africa.'^ 

The  British  Government  took  responsibility  for  Freetown  and  used  its 
naval  assets  to  intercept  slave  ships  of  other  nations  along  the  West  Afri¬ 
can  coast.  Freetown  quickly  grew  in  population  with  both  freed  slaves  and 
“recaptives,”  those  liberated  from  the  ships.  Since  the  population  was  a 
mixture  of  cultures  and  languages,  and  the  former  slaves  were  cut  off  from 
their  homes  and  traditions,  they  assimilated  many  aspects  of  the  British 
style  of  life.  Part  of  this  assimilation  was  the  result  of  Anglican  and  Meth¬ 
odist  missionaries  from  Britain  and  the  United  States  who  brought  the 
English  language  and  Christianity  to  Sierra  Feone.'^  An  ethnic  group  unto 
themselves,  they  were  known  as  Creoles.  Education  was  readily  available 
from  Christian  missionaries,  so  the  Creoles  became  a  vibrant  group  of 
educated  professionals  including  doctors,  lawyers,  traders,  and  business- 
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men.  They  also  rose  to  hold  low  and  mid-level  positions  in  the  British 
eolonial  government. 

As  a  British  colony  Freetown  was  expected  to  pay  for  itself  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  economic  health  of  the  Empire,  primarily  through  exports. 
The  hinterland  regions  outside  the  city  of  Freetown  became  the  focus  of 
the  British  Government  upon  the  realization  that  its  rich  resources  could 
turn  a  profit.  Although  disputes  over  territorial  boundaries  existed  for 
decades,  the  British  Government  reached  an  agreement  in  1896  with  the 
neighboring  countries  of  French  Guinea  and  Liberia  to  establish  its  territo¬ 
rial  borders.  Soon  after  the  agreement  was  signed  the  British  Government 
declared  the  region  a  protectorate  of  the  British  government.  Effectively, 
the  British  now  ruled  two  entities  in  the  same  region:  the  Freetown  Colony 
and  the  Protectorate  which  included  the  hinterland  (Map  2). 


Map  2.  Sierra  Leone. 


The  establishment  of  the  British  Proteetorate  enraged  the  native  ehiefs, 
primarily  beeause  the  Proteetorate  was  divided  into  distriets  whieh  did  not 
eorrespond  to  aneient  tribal  lands.  The  ehiefs  had  not  been  eonsulted  about 
this  arrangement  and  were  informed  that  they  now  worked  for  a  distriet 
commissioner  who  was  appointed  by  the  eolony.  The  Temne  and  Mende 
chiefs  and  their  respective  tribes  immediately  rebelled  against  eolonial 
rule,  slaughtering  settlers  and  missionaries,  polieemen  and  Creoles,  with¬ 
out  differentiating  between  them.  In  response  to  this  rebellion,  the  Free¬ 
town  Colony  established  a  Frontier  Poliee  Foree,  composed  of  Creoles, 
Protectorate  citizens,  and  former  British  Army  soldiers.  The  Frontier  Po¬ 
liee  Force  was  met  with  mueh  opposition  outside  the  Freetown  Colony  for 
the  tribal  chiefs — who  were  formerly  reeognized  as  Affiean  kings — were 
now  designated  merely  as  “paramount  ehiefs.”'^  The  Freetown  Colony 
ruled  the  hinterland  through  these  paramount  chiefs  and  expeeted  them  to 
eomply  with  the  instruetions  provided  by  the  Frontier  Police  Force. 

The  Freetown  Colony  established  a  tribal  tax,  known  as  the  hut  tax,  to 
fund  the  Frontier  Poliee  Foree  and  other  aetivities  of  the  administration, 
to  inelude  paying  the  paramount  chiefs.  The  military  governor.  Colonel 
Frederie  Cardew,  decreed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Proteetorate  should 
be  taxed  on  the  size  of  their  huts.'®  The  hut  tax  sparked  two  rebellions  in 
1898,  one  by  the  Temne,  led  by  Bai  Bureh,  and  the  other  by  the  Mende, 
led  by  Momoh  Jah.  In  January  1898,  Bai  Bureh,  a  tribal  king,  and  his 
ehiefs  refused  to  pay  hut  taxes.  Consequently,  Colonel  Cardew  sent  the 
Frontier  Police  Foree,  baeked  by  a  battalion  of  government  soldiers,  to 
eolleet  the  taxes  in  each  of  the  villages.  If  a  loeal  chief  refused  to  make 
payment,  the  police  foree  often  destroyed  the  riee  fields,  erops,  and  huts, 
while  terrorizing  the  inhabitants.  Bai  Bureh’s  village  militias  employed 
stoekades  built  of  palm  logs,  embedded  in  the  ground  and  buttressed  with 
red  dirt  to  defend  their  territories.  Bai  Bureh  and  his  soldiers  lay  behind 
the  stoekade  proteeted  in  trenches,  and  fired  through  openings  in  the  logs. 
British  troops  were  eventually  able  to  overeome  the  stoekades  and  eapture 
Bai  Bureh.  By  the  end  of  May  1898,  the  Frontier  Poliee  had  destroyed  97 
towns  and  villages  and  deprived  Bai  Bureh  of  his  food  supply. Bureh, 
upon  his  eapture,  was  immediately  deported  to  Ghana. 

A  seeond  anti-British  rebellion  broke  out  among  the  Mende  in  April 
1898,  after  the  arrest  of  Momoh  Jah,  the  Mende  paramount  ehief  Runners 
were  dispatehed  to  various  villages  and  told  to  defend  their  land  and  refuse 
to  pay  the  hut  tax.  Christian  missionaries  in  the  Mende  country,  trying 
to  avoid  bloodshed,  advoeated  paying  the  hut  tax  and  solving  the  issue 
through  peaeefiil  means.  The  villagers  took  this  as  an  offieial  alignment 
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with  the  government,  and  the  missionaries  soon  found  themselves  under 
attaek.'*  The  Freetown  administration  launehed  two  military  expeditions 
to  erush  the  rebellion  and  by  the  end  of  the  war  hundreds  of  government 
and  tribal  members  were  killed.  The  Freetown  Colony  brought  158  tribal 
leaders  and  others  to  trial  and  exeeuted  96  of  the  leaders.'®  Following  the 
trials  and  the  executions  Freetown  Soldiers  marched  through  the  villages 
carrying  the  British  flag  as  a  reminder  to  the  villagers  of  British  author¬ 
ity.  This  pattern  of  violence  between  the  more  prosperous  and  settled  area 
around  Freetown  and  the  rural  countryside  continues  to  this  day. 

Smaller  scale  resistance  and  local  uprisings  continued  against  the  Brit¬ 
ish  colony  in  Freetown  but  each  one  failed  because  of  British  military 
superiority.  Most  of  the  early  1900s  was  unremarkable  and  the  colony  was 
relatively  peaceful.  The  economy  thrived  during  the  mid  20th  century  with 
large  exports  of  diamonds,  palm  kernels,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  iron.  These 
commodities  provided  the  Colony  and  the  Protectorate  with  a  relatively 
buoyant  economy. 

British  explorers  discovered  diamonds  in  Sierra  Leone  in  1930  during 
a  routine  geological  survey  of  the  Kono  District  in  eastern  Sierra  Leone. 
More  surveys  in  1933  and  1934  found  diamonds  along  the  length  of  the 
Sewa  River,  as  well  as  at  various  portions  of  the  Moa  River  basin  to  the 
south.  Shortly  after  these  discoveries,  the  Colonial  Government  created 
the  Sierra  Leone  Selection  Trust  (SLST),  granting  this  division  of  the  De- 
Beers  Corporation  exclusive  prospecting  and  mining  license  covering  the 
whole  of  Sierra  Leone.^° 

In  the  early  1950s  the  practice  of  illegal  diamond  mining  was  already 
prevalent  in  the  Kono  area.  Between  1952  and  1955,  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  rushed  to  the  region  threatening  to  destabilize  the  economy 
and  the  country.  In  1955  the  government  imposed  a  two-fold  solution  to 
correct  the  problems,  bring  order  to  the  region,  and  restore  its  tax  system 
on  which  it  was  heavily  dependent.  The  SLST  was  ordered  to  confine  its 
mining  activities  to  specific  areas  while  the  remainder  of  the  known  dia¬ 
mond  fields  were  licensed  to  independent  diggers.  In  1956  the  government 
also  decided  to  expel  all  non-Sierra  Leoneans  from  the  Kono  district.  This 
action,  coordinated  with  neighboring  French  colonial  authorities  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  local  chiefs  and  the  Sierra  Leonean  political  class,  expelled 
an  estimated  45,000  people  from  the  region.^' 

During  and  after  World  War  II,  Sierra  Leone  consistently  exported 
over  million  carats  of  official  diamonds  per  year  contributing  the  vast  ma- 
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jority  of  revenue  for  the  eolony.  In  1957,  SLST  surveyors  found  new  dia¬ 
mond  resources  in  the  Bo  District  of  Sierra  Leone  and  began  to  bring  them 
into  production.  Mining,  both  official  and  illegal,  was  conducted  with  al¬ 
most  no  regard  to  its  environmental  impact.  Finally,  the  large  sums  of 
money  that  could  be  made  in  the  diamond  industry,  when  contrasted  with 
the  underpaid  and  inefficient  bureaucracy  of  Sierra  Leone,  provided  fertile 
breeding  grounds  for  corruption. 

Sierra  Leone’s  prosperity  was  used  by  the  British  to  establish  regional 
schools,  build  roads  into  the  countryside,  and  to  begin  delivering  rudimen¬ 
tary  health  care.^^  Consistent  with  the  British  decision  to  dissolve  much  of 
the  Empire  after  World  War  II,  power  was  gradually  moved  from  British 
officials  to  elected  Sierra  Leoneans  between  1951  and  1961.  The  British 
oversaw  the  creation  of  political  parties,  local,  regional  and  then  national 
governmental  institutions. 

Independence 

On  27  April  1961,  the  United  Kingdom  granted  Sierra  Leone  its  inde¬ 
pendence  with  a  parliamentary  system  within  the  British  Commonwealth. 
Sir  Milton  Margai,  an  ethnic  Mende  physician,  was  appointed  the  first 
Prime  Minister.  Margai  led  the  Sierra  Leone  People’s  Party  (SLPP)  to  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  first  general  election  in  May  1962.  After  Sir  Milton’s  death  in 
1964,  his  half-brother.  Sir  Albert  Margai,  succeeded  him  as  Prime  Minister. 
The  initial  ethnic  balance  in  government  established  by  the  British  upon 
independence  soon  gave  way.  Margai  quickly  moved  to  install  members 
of  the  Mende  tribe  in  all  key  positions.  For  example,  Margai  increased 
the  representation  of  the  Mende  in  the  Army’s  officer  ranks  from  26  per¬ 
cent  to  52  percent  of  the  total.^'*  This  upset  the  delicate  ethnic  balance 
for  the  Mende  and  Temne  each  represented  about  30  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  soon  became  apparent,  through  the  passage 
of  various  laws  and  personnel  appointments,  that  the  Margai  government 
strongly  favored  the  Mende  at  the  expense  of  other  groups.  Ethnic  and 
regional  tensions  seethed  beneath  the  calm  exterior. 

With  growing  popular  resentment  against  the  Mende-dominated  SEPP, 
the  All  People’s  Congress  (APC)  party  led  by  Siaka  Stevens,  won  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  seats  in  the  national  elections  on  17  March  1967.  Siaka  Stevens, 
an  ethnic  Temne,  was  thus  scheduled  to  become  the  new  Prime  Minister 
of  Sierra  Eeone.  But  as  Stevens  was  about  to  take  office  on  21  March,  a 
military  coup  d’etat  was  launched  by  Brigadier  David  Eansana,  a  Temne 
Army  officer  who  had  Stevens  arrested.  Eansana  also  took  control  of  the 
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radio  stations  and  declared  martial  law,  but  his  rule  was  short  lived.  On 
23  March  a  group  of  army  officers  launched  a  successful  counter  coup 
under  the  banner  of  the  National  Reformation  Council  (NRC)  and  deposed 
Lansana.^^  Finally,  a  group  of  noncommissioned  soldiers  calling  them¬ 
selves  the  National  Interim  Council  (NIC)  ousted  the  NRC  in  a  second 
counter-coup  in  April  1968.  On  26  April  1968,  the  NIC  returned  control  of 
the  government  to  Siaka  Stevens  who  was  sworn  in  as  Prime  Minister — a 
year  and  two  coups  after  he  was  elected. 

Stevens  moved  quickly  to  establish  his  power  and  the  power  of  the 
Temne  tribes  under  the  political  cover  of  the  APC  party.  He  replaced  cabi¬ 
net  members  and  senior  members  of  the  army  with  men  of  Temne  eth¬ 
nicity.  Stevens  had  the  senior  Mende  officers  and  the  police  leadership 
arrested  and  replaced  them  with  his  trusted  soldiers.  By  May  1968,  almost 
all  Mende  officers  were  purged  from  the  army  and  replaced  by  Temne  of¬ 
ficers.  To  obtain  a  position  in  the  army,  all  recruits  had  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  new  Temne  dominated  government.^'’ 

Siaka  Stevens  remained  in  control  for  18  years.  He  saw  himself  as  a 
“Big  Man,”  an  African  term  for  the  most  important  person  in  the  state. 
Over  the  years  Siaka  destroyed  the  remaining  vestiges  of  democracy  and 
ethnic  cooperation  in  Sierra  Leone.  In  1971  he  changed  the  political  sys¬ 
tem  from  a  parliamentary  system  to  a  republic  and  declared  himself  execu¬ 
tive  president.  In  1978,  Stevens  established  a  one-party  state  ruled  by  the 
APC,  effectively  making  him  a  dictator.  Political  opposition  leaders  and 
conspirators  were  arrested,  tried,  and  executed.  Newspaper  presses  were 
destroyed  and  the  editors  and  publishers  were  killed  if  they  printed  unwel¬ 
come  news.^’^  Such  was  the  repressive  nature  of  the  state  during  Stevens’ 
reign. 

The  Ceremonial  Army 

Having  had  his  Presidency  delayed  for  a  year  by  a  military  coup,  Ste¬ 
vens  distrusted  the  army  even  though  he  had  imprisoned  most  of  his  op¬ 
position  shortly  after  taking  office.  Because  of  his  paranoia  of  another 
military  coup,  Stevens  developed  his  own  security  division,  known  as  the 
Internal  Security  Unit  (ISU),  as  part  of  the  police  force  guarding  the  capi¬ 
tal.  Stevens  used  it  primarily  as  an  instrument  of  tyranny  and  suppression 
for  his  one-party  state.  The  ISU  became  a  paramilitary  wing  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  Police  (SLP)  and  received  training  in  Guinea  and  in  Cuba.  Stevens 
ensured  that  it  enjoyed  far  better  pay,  equipment  and  training  than  the 
regular  army. 
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Under  both  Stevens  and  his  suceessor  Joseph  Momoh,  the  Republie 
of  Sierra  Leone  Military  Forces  (RSLMF)  were  riddled  with  factional  ri¬ 
valries  and  were  largely  incompetent  as  a  military  force.  It  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  ceremonial  army.^*  The  army,  for  the  most  part,  did  not  even  have 
weapons.^’  Nepotism  and  party  affiliation  were  the  basis  for  selecting 
leaders;  merit  and  dedication  to  one’s  duties  were  of  little  importance  in 
rising  through  the  ranks.  Officers  who  engaged  in  political  sycophancy  or 
tribal  connections  were  the  ones  most  likely  to  advance  in  their  careers. 
The  army  did  not  conduct  regular  training  exercises  and  officers  rarely 
ventured  into  the  field.^°  Junior  soldiers  routinely  went  without  pay  for 
several  months  whereas  the  senior  officers  often  sold  the  rations  of  their 
soldiers  for  profit. 

The  army  consisted  of  some  3,000  soldiers  organized  into  two  battal¬ 
ions.  The  First  Battalion  was  made  up  of  some  1,000  old  soldiers  whose 
service  dated  from  the  immediate  post  colonial  days.  The  Second  Bat¬ 
talion  of  about  500  to  600  personnel  was  located  near  the  capital  and  two 
training  units  operated  at  Daru  and  Benguema.^'  The  army  also  lacked 
modern  equipment  such  as  armored  vehicles,  supply  trucks,  communica¬ 
tion  equipment  and  helicopters. 

Economic  Collapse  and  the  End  of  the  Stevens  Era 

Sierra  Leone’s  primary  source  of  foreign  exchange  is  natural  resourc¬ 
es,  one  of  which  was  rutile,  a  titanium  mineral  used  in  guided  missiles, 
jewelry,  and  a  variety  of  manufactured  goods.  Sierra  Leone  also  contained 
usable  gold  deposits  and  diamonds.  The  Sierra  Leone  Selection  Trust 
(SLST)  Company,  part  of  the  De  Beers  cartel,  dominated  the  diamond 
mining  industry  and  provided  the  money  used  by  Stevens  to  finance  his 
regime.  In  1971,  Stevens  created  the  Diamond  Mining  Company  (DI- 
MINCO),  which  effectively  nationalized  SLST.  All  important  decisions 
were  now  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  right  hand  man,  a  Leba¬ 
nese  businessman  named  Jamil  Mohammed.^^  Private  companies  spon¬ 
sored  by  corrupt  government  officials  diverted  the  mineral  trade  for  their 
own  benefits  and  bankrupted  the  state  treasury  leaving  the  country  in  dire 
straits.  From  a  high  of  over  two  million  carats  officially  exported  in  1970, 
legitimate  diamond  exports  dropped  to  595,000  carats  in  1980  and  then  to 
only  48,000  in  1988.^^  Since  diamonds  were  easy  to  smuggle,  one  study 
estimated  that  97  percent  of  diamonds  from  Sierra  Leone  were  carried  out 
of  the  country  illegally  in  the  1980s.^'* 

The  elderly  Stevens  stepped  down  in  1985  and  nominated  General 
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Joseph  Momoh,  the  head  of  the  RSLMF,  as  his  successor.  Momoh  was 
the  only  candidate  in  a  one-party  election  and  as  a  member  of  the  APC 
Party  he  was  elected  by  a  very  large  margin.  Upon  taking  office,  Momoh 
declared  a  state  of  economic  emergency,  which  granted  him  even  greater 
control  over  Sierra  Leone’s  economy  than  was  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor. 
Momoh  proved  corrupt,  weak,  and  inept  as  a  leader.  Sierra  Leone’s  econ¬ 
omy  quickly  disintegrated  and  the  country’s  currency  became  essentially 
worthless.  The  failing  economy  led  to  the  collapse  of  government  services 
as  civil  servants  went  unpaid,  schools  simply  ceased  to  operate  and  the 
basic  infrastructure  of  the  state  collapsed.  Because  the  government  could 
not  afford  to  import  gasoline  and  fuel  oil,  the  country  often  went  without 
electricity  for  months. In  the  midst  of  the  slow  dissolution  of  political 
and  economic  life  in  Sierra  Leone,  a  new  force  entered  the  picture  that 
would  dominate  Sierra  Leone’s  affairs  for  the  next  decade. 

The  Revolutionary  United  Front 

Sierra  Leone’s  strife  gave  birth  to  numerous  opposition  and  rebel 
movements  in  the  1980s  and  1990s.  Former  army  corporal  Foday  Sankoh 
stands  out  as  the  most  important  among  that  undistinguished  group.  An 
ethnic  Temne,  he  served  in  the  RSLMF  in  the  early  1970s  and  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  corporal.  Upon  leaving  the  army,  he  worked  as  a  TV 
cameraman,  but  was  fired  for  insubordination.  He  then  became  a  freelance 
photographer  while  attending  Freetown  College.  In  college,  he  became  a 
student  activist  and  demonstrated  against  the  government.^  Sankoh  was 
briefly  imprisoned  in  the  1970s  and  upon  his  release  he  declared  that  he 
would  seek  revenge  on  the  ruling  APC  government. 

He  joined  other  West  African  dissidents  in  Libya  where  Colonel 
Muammar  al-Gaddafi  was  sponsoring  revolutionary  movements  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Sankoh  later  went  to  Liberia,  where  he  joined  forces  with 
another  young  and  charismatic  revolutionary  leader,  Charles  Taylor,  whom 
he  had  met  in  Libya.  It  was  in  Liberia  that  Sankoh  further  developed  his 
revolutionary  ideas  and  bizarre  tactics.  Taylor  launched  a  brutal  civil  war 
in  neighboring  Liberia  in  1989.  Sankoh  participated  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  Liberian  civil  wars  and  Taylor  noticed  his  leadership  abilities. 

Taylor  was  also  seeking  revenge  against  the  Momoh  government  of 
Sierra  Leone.  Momoh  was  allowing  the  Lungi  airport  near  Freetown  to  be 
used  by  soldiers  from  the  Economic  Community  of  West  African  States 
Military  Observer  Group  (ECOMOG)  in  support  of  Taylor’s  rivals  in  Eibe- 
ria,  the  United  Eiberian  Movement  for  Democracy  (UEIMO).  Momoh  had 
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also  deployed  the  one  operational  battalion  of  the  Sierra  Leonean  Army, 
known  as  the  Leone  Battalion  (LEOBATT),  to  partieipate  in  ECOMOG 
forees  that  intervened  in  Eiberia  in  1 990  in  a  futile  attempt  to  end  that  civil 
war.^^  Taylor  thought  a  revolutionary  force  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
part  of  Sierra  Eeone  would  provide  a  buffer  zone  to  impede  the  progress 
of  ECOMOG  and  UEIMO  while  he  took  control  of  Eiberia.^*  Taylor  also 
took  notice  of  the  rich  diamond  mines  in  Sierra  Eeone. 

Sankoh  began  assembling  his  revolutionary  force  in  October  1990  as 
he  was  traveling  to  varying  locations  on  the  western  border  of  Eiberia.  De¬ 
tention  centers  and  refugee  camps  populated  by  a  mix  of  Sierra  Eeoneans 
and  other  nationalities  served  as  the  source  of  manpower  for  Taylor,  and 
Sankoh  adopted  the  technique.  Taylor’s  National  Patriotic  Front  of  Eiberia 
(NPFE)  fighters  would  beat,  molest,  and  execute  civilians  in  the  camps  to 
obtain  recruits  and  information.  As  Sankoh  visited  these  areas,  he  would 
separate  the  Sierra  Eeoneans  from  the  rest  of  the  group  and  blackmail 
them  into  becoming  members  of  the  Revolutionary  United  Front  (RUE)  in 
return  for  shielding  them  from  the  NPFE.”  Sankoh  was  also  a  charismatic 
leader,  however,  and  he  persuaded  many  displaced  Sierra  Eeoneans  to  join 
his  cause  voluntarily.  Many  Sierra  Eeoneans  were  drawn  to  this  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  which  appeared  to  offer  an  attractive  solution  to  the 
ethnic  conflicts  and  economic  ruin  that  was  Sierra  Eeone  in  1991. 

Sankoh  launched  his  first  incursions  into  Sierra  Eeone  from  Eiberia  in 
late  March  and  early  April  1991  into  the  districts  of  Kailahun  on  the  east¬ 
ern  border  and  Pujehun  on  the  southern  border.  These  incursions  concen¬ 
trated  on  capturing  land,  civilians,  towns,  and  equipment.  The  force  was 
led  by  the  special  forces  of  Taylor’s  NPFE  and  the  vanguard  of  the  RUF.'^° 
Of  the  2000  attackers,  about  1600  came  from  Eiberian  forces  and  400 
came  from  Sierra  Eeone.  Sakoh  organized  his  forces  into  two  battalions, 
each  with  three  companies  of  approximately  60  members  each."*' 

NPFE  and  RUE  forces  launched  their  eastern  attack  from  the  Eiberian 
town  of  Foya  Kamal,  attacking  down  the  main  highway  from  the  western 
edge  towards  the  interior  of  Sierra  Eeone.  Their  initial  objective  was  to 
clear  the  road  to  Koindu  and  then  to  wait  for  reinforcements  to  continue 
to  advance.'^^  Their  ultimate  objective  was  to  capture  the  strategic  military 
barracks,  known  as  Moa  Barracks,  in  the  town  of  Daru  located  on  the  Moa 
River. If  the  insurgents  could  capture  Moa  Barracks  they  could  use  it  as 
a  base  for  their  own  operations  as  they  moved  south  toward  Kenema  while 
denying  it  as  a  base  for  the  Sierra  Eeone  Army. 
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The  insurgents  erossed  the  border  in  trucks,  modified  vans,  4x4  ve¬ 
hicles  and  by  foot.  They  were  armed  with  a  mix  of  small  arms,  machine 
guns,  and  rocket  propelled  grenades  (RPG)  but  lacked  heavy  weapons 
or  air  support.'^'*  The  RUF  dressed  in  a  bizarre  combination  of  camou¬ 
flage  and  civilian  clothes  laced  with  charms  such  as  shells,  nets,  wigs, 
face  paints,  and  religious  symbols.  The  attackers  encountered  very  little 
resistance  because  RSLMF  troops  in  the  area  quickly  retreated  due  to  lack 
of  motivation  and  ammunition.  As  the  NPFL  and  RUF  combatants  moved 
toward  Koindu  they  went  on  looting  sprees  and  indiscriminately  killed 
many  civilians.  As  word  spread  to  other  villages  about  these  attacks,  large 
numbers  of  civilians  sought  refuge  in  neighboring  Guinea  and  Liberia. 

Unbeknownst  to  the  attackers,  however,  ECOMOG  forces  support¬ 
ing  the  Liberian  government  had  arrived  at  Moa  Barracks  to  establish  a 
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forward  operating  base  in  eastern  Sierra  Leone.  The  ECOMOG  eontingent 
consisted  of  only  200  troops  from  the  Guinean  Armed  Forces  (GAP),  but 
they  brought  considerable  firepower  to  include  artillery  and  air  support. 
As  the  lightly  equipped  NPFL  and  RUF  forces  numbering  about  1,000 
approached  Koindu  from  the  east  they  were  routed  by  the  more  heavily 
armed  and  disciplined  Guinean  troops.''^  The  offensive  ground  to  a  halt. 

As  the  eastern  attack  stalled,  the  combined  NPFF  and  RUF  incursion 
on  the  southern  front  in  the  Pujehun  District  met  with  greater  success. 
They  were  able  to  quickly  capture  the  bridge  over  the  Mano  River  that  pro¬ 
vided  the  rebels  with  unlimited  access  into  the  region.  They  plundered  and 
captured  many  towns  and  villages  as  they  pushed  toward  the  Bo  District, 
containing  the  second  largest  city  in  Sierra  Feone.  The  insurgents  met  with 
very  little  resistance  from  scattered  RMSFF  outposts  and  were  initially 
welcomed  by  the  inhabitants  of  many  villages  in  the  district.^''’  Most  Sierra 
Feoneans  were  initially  happy  to  see  an  alternative  to  the  mistreatment  and 
corruption  of  the  government.  These  two  offensives  were  forerunners  of  a 
decade  of  scattered  fighting  between  rag-tag  military  forces,  wide  spread 
use  of  armed  civilians  as  soldiers,  indiscriminate  attacks  on  civilians,  and 
massive  refugee  flows  that  came  to  dominate  Sierra  Feone  for  the  next  ten 
years. 

Local  Response  to  Invasion: 

The  Civil  Defense  Forces  and  the  Kamajors 

In  response  to  the  attacks  by  the  rebel  and  the  lack  of  support  from 
the  army,  many  loyal  towns  and  villages  formed  paramilitary  units  and 
militias  that  would  eventually  become  known  as  Civil  Defense  Forces 
(CDF).  One  type  of  CDF  were  known  as  kamajor  units.  The  kamajors 
were  selected  by  the  paramount  chiefs  and  were  known  for  their  ability  to 
hunt  and  trap  wild  animals.  Originally  paramount  chiefs  selected  only  two 
kamajors  per  village,  but  as  the  civil  war  progressed,  the  need  for  more 
kamajors  became  important.  The  kamajors  mixed  self  defense  with  mysti¬ 
cism  and  inculcated  a  cult  of  invincibility.  They  required  their  candidates 
to  be  initiated  in  secret  ceremonies  to  further  their  sacrosanct  beliefs.  In 
the  beginning,  the  only  weapons  they  had  were  machetes,  swords,  paddles, 
and  rocks  to  fend  off  the  rebels.  Using  captured  NPFF  and  RUF  weapons 
and  equipment  they  soon  became  a  formidable  force,  actually  outnumber¬ 
ing  the  rebel  army  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Due  to  their  success  in  combating  the  RUF  forces,  the  government  in¬ 
corporated  the  kamajor  CDF  units  into  to  the  state  security  system.  While 
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this  had  the  effect  of  combating  the  RUF  invasion,  it  further  denigrated  the 
army’s  status  and  diverted  resources  badly  needed  to  rejuvenate  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  conduct  operations."*^  CDF  units  were  locally  based  and  thus  could 
not  effectively  operate  outside  their  local  areas.  As  the  kamajors  grew  in 
numbers,  they  succumbed  to  the  general  lawlessness  and  lack  of  discipline 
that  plagued  every  aspect  of  Sierra  Leonean  society  and  government.  The 
paramount  chief  initially  chose  the  kamajors  in  each  village  based  on  their 
abilities  and  therefore  held  some  control  over  their  actions.  As  they  grew 
in  number,  however,  the  kamajor  began  recruiting  their  own  members. 
Soon,  significant  numbers  of  urban  street  gang  members  were  drawn  into 
the  CDF,  as  were  many  deserters  from  the  RUF  and  RSLMF.  Soon  the 
kamajor  CDF  units  were  involved  in  corruption,  extortion,  mistreatment 
or  murder  of  captives,  and  brutality  towards  civilians  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  caught  in  the  fighting. 

The  RUF  in  Sierra  Leone 

Tension  between  the  RUF  and  the  NFPL  leadership  eventually  became 
so  intense  that  Taylor  decided  to  remove  his  troops  from  Sierra  Leone. 
As  the  NFPL  troops  left  they  took  all  of  their  weapons  and  ammunition 
with  them  leaving  Sankoh  and  the  RUF  in  a  vulnerable  situation.  Sankoh 
and  his  soldiers  had  captured  some  equipment  from  the  RSLMF,  but  not 
enough  to  sustain  operations.  Sankoh  and  the  RUF  soon  discovered  the 
importance  and  value  of  diamonds.  As  Sankoh  and  his  soldiers  took  over 
mining  areas  in  southern  Sierra  Leone,  he  found  himself  with  a  product 
he  could  barter.  Sankoh  approached  Taylor  about  an  exchange  and  Taylor 
was  interested.  Taylor  needed  a  way  to  finance  his  operations  in  Liberia 
and  diamonds  were  a  commodity  not  easily  traced.  Fie  established  a  net¬ 
work  of  illegal  buyers  and  sellers  from  various  countries  and  was  able  to 
smuggle  weapons  and  ammunition  to  barter  with  Sankoh  and  to  support 
his  war. 

Diamonds  became  the  principle  means  to  fund  the  war  in  Sierra  Le¬ 
one  for  both  sides.  Diamonds  were  easy  to  transport,  hide,  and  easy  to 
convert  into  cash.  They  were  virtually  impossible  to  detect  in  airports  and 
untraceable  as  to  origin."**  Controlling  the  mines  allowed  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  diamonds  to  change  hands  in  order  to  purchase  and  trade 
for  equipment,  weapons,  and  medical  supplies.  The  presence  of  alluvial 
diamonds  made  it  easy  for  the  RUF  to  channel  illegal  diamonds  to  Liberia. 
Since  alluvial  diamonds  were  not  mined  in  the  traditional  sense,  but  rather 
by  “panning”  in  much  the  same  way  as  miners  “panned  for  gold,”  it  made 
it  easy  to  extract  them  and  carry  them  to  buyers  in  other  countries.'*’  The 
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RUF  enslaved  thousands  of  civilians  and  made  them  work  the  mines.  If 
the  workers  didn’t  meet  their  quota  or  tried  to  steal  diamonds,  they  were 
often  executed  and  dumped  in  shallow  graves.^® 

A  diamond  network  was  developed  from  Sierra  Leone,  going  through 
Liberia  and/or  Guinea,  and  then  on  to  Antwerp,  Belgium;  Bombay,  India; 
or  New  York  City  using  a  variety  of  Lebanese  merchants.^*  The  Lebanese 
had  settled  in  Sierra  Leone  in  the  wake  of  World  War  II  and  opened  up 
many  import-export  shops  selling  consumer  goods,  general  merchandise, 
and  electronic  products  from  around  the  world.  Many  of  these  Lebanese 
merchants  exchanged  goods  for  diamonds.  If  a  diamond  certificate  of  au¬ 
thenticity  was  necessary  to  identify  the  country’s  origin  and  legitimacy, 
bribes  would  be  made  to  customs  officials  and  certificates  issued.  The 
scale  of  the  diamonds  taken  from  Sierra  Leone  and  sold  through  the  il¬ 
licit  trade  networks  was  staggering.  Although  Liberia  could  only  produce 
200,000  carats  of  industrial  diamonds  from  its  own  resources,  it  exported 
over  6  million  carats  a  year.^^ 

The  RUF  had  several  objectives  in  addition  to  financing  and  equip¬ 
ping  its  forces,  but  three  were  most  significant:  crippling  Sierra  Leone’s 
commercial  and  industrial  activities,  undermining  the  physical  security  of 
the  state,  and  attracting  international  publicity.^^  Sankoh  believed  that  if 
he  could  deny  diamond  revenues  to  the  state,  then  he  could  cripple  the 
government  and  force  a  negotiation  between  the  RUF  and  the  government. 
He  carried  out  raids  and  ambushes  on  state  controlled  diamond  mining  op¬ 
erations  after  carefully  assessing  the  situation.  He  used  intelligence  infor¬ 
mation  gathered  from  local  infiltrators — often  children — and  conducted 
stakeouts  to  ensure  success.^'*  If  Sankoh  could  stop  mining  operations,  he 
could  cripple  the  state’s  revenue. 

Second,  the  RUF  whittled  away  at  the  Sierra  Leone  Army  and  under¬ 
mined  its  credibility.  As  the  RUF  captured  equipment,  its  members  would 
dress  up  in  their  confiscated  army  uniforms,  move  into  civilian  villages 
and  towns,  and  conduct  operations.  Civilians,  thinking  they  were  part  of 
the  army,  let  them  into  their  villages  and  soon  found  themselves  victims 
of  property  destruction,  mass  killings,  brutality,  rape,  and  kidnapping.  The 
RUF  intentionally  spread  confusion  and  terror  among  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  while  blaming  the  army  for  it.^^ 

Finally,  Sankoh  wanted  to  attract  international  attention  for  the  RUF’s 
armed  struggle  and  to  be  part  of  the  negotiation  process.  Sankoh  believed 
that  if  he  could  make  life  unbearable  in  Sierra  Leone,  it  would  lead  the 
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government  to  the  negotiating  table.“  He  believed  that  if  he  eould  per¬ 
suade  the  media  favorably  toward  his  revolution,  then  he  could  eventually 
have  a  part  in  the  new  government. 

Child  Soldiers 

The  RUF,  the  RSLMF,  and  the  CDF  all  adopted  the  horrific  practice  of 
using  young  children  as  young  as  7  as  soldiers  during  the  civil  war.  Since 
55  percent  of  the  population  was  under  18  the  supply  of  child  soldiers  was 
plentiful.  Many  of  the  child  soldiers  were  abandoned,  captured  in  raids,  or 
their  parents  were  killed  by  the  RUF.  They  were  hungry,  and  needed  care 
and  a  place  to  live.  All  three  military  forces  eagerly  “adopted”  them.  Many 
children  were  initially  used  as  load-bearers  who  carried  ammo,  equipment, 
and  food  to  supply  the  fighters  who  had  taken  them  captive.  Soon,  howev¬ 
er,  children  were  taught  to  fire  weapons  by  their  captors  and  placed  on  the 
front  lines.  Some  children  fought  for  revenge.  They  had  lost  their  family 
and  friends  at  the  hands  of  rebel  forces  and  had  watched  their  homes  burn 
to  the  ground.  Other  children  joined  the  army  to  feel  safe;  they  needed  to 
feel  part  of  some  family  social  structure  and  the  army  provided  the  basics 
of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  camaraderie  in  arms.  Ishmael  Beah,  a  child 
soldier,  provided  the  following  account  in  his  now  famous  memoirs: 

I  am  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  problem  that  is  affecting  us 
children  is  the  wars  that  force  us  to  run  away  from  our  homes, 
lose  our  families,  and  aimlessly  roam  the  forests.  As  a  result, 
we  get  involved  in  the  conflict  as  soldiers,  carriers  of  loads,  and 
in  many  other  difficult  tasks.  All  this  is  because  of  starvation, 
the  loss  of  our  families,  and  the  need  to  feel  safe  and  be  part  of 
something  when  all  else  has  broken  down.  I  joined  the  army 
really  because  of  the  loss  of  my  family  and  starvation.  I  wanted 
to  avenge  the  death  of  my  family.  I  also  had  to  get  some  food  to 
survive,  and  the  only  way  to  do  that  was  to  be  part  of  the  army. 

It  was  not  easy  being  a  soldier,  but  we  just  had  to  do  it.^^ 

It  was  estimated  that  over  half  of  the  RUF  combatants  were  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen,  both  male  and  female.  RUF  commanders 
often  preferred  to  use  child  soldiers  because  children  were  fearless,  com¬ 
pliant,  and  easier  to  manipulate.  A  child  could  be  sent  into  a  crowd  without 
suspicion  and  have  him  collect  intelligence,  or  have  him  throw  a  grenade 
at  soldiers.  Children  were  also  considered  expendable  because  they  did 
not  have  families.  There  was  a  division  of  labor  between  the  sexes;  boys 
were  used  as  fighters  and  miners  whereas  girls  were  used  for  cooking, 
transporting,  and  sex. 
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All  sides  in  the  war  treated  captives  with  extreme  brutality.  In  his 
memoir,  Beah  described  how  a  lieutenant  from  the  RSLMF  taught  his 
child  soldiers  how  to  practice  killing  prisoners.  He  brought  in  five  RUF 
prisoners  with  hands  tied  behind  their  backs  and  lined  them  up  before  the 
child  soldiers.  He  instructed  the  child  soldiers,  upon  command,  to  slice  the 
throat  of  a  prisoner  while  looking  at  the  prisoner’s  face.  The  winner  of  the 
contest  was  the  prisoner  who  died  first.^*  Ruthless,  senseless  killing  was 
the  standard  during  the  civil  war  and  much  occurred  at  the  hands  of  child 
soldiers. 

To  prevent  children  from  escaping  their  captors,  many  were  often  tat¬ 
tooed,  scarred,  or  branded.  If  they  tried  to  escape,  they  would  often  face 
death  at  the  hands  of  soldiers  or  CDF  or  even  village  lynch  mobs  who 
would  recognize  the  symbols  displayed  on  the  child  soldier’s  body.  If  they 
were  recaptured  by  their  own  group,  they  were  often  made  an  example.  As 
described  by  one  boy,  age  fifteen. 

One  boy  tried  to  escape,  but  he  was  caught.  His  hands  were 
tied,  and  then  they  made  us,  the  other  new  captives,  kill  him 
with  a  stick.  I  felt  sick.  I  knew  this  boy  from  before.  We  were 
from  the  same  village.  I  refused  to  kill  him  and  they  told  me 
they  would  shoot  me.  They  pointed  a  gun  at  me,  so  I  had  to  do 
it.  The  boy  was  asking  me,  “Why  are  you  doing  this?”  I  said 
I  had  no  choice.  After  we  killed  him,  they  made  us  smear  his 
blood  on  our  arms.  I  felt  dizzy.  I  felt  so  sick.  They  said  we  had 
to  do  this  so  we  would  not  fear  death  and  so  we  would  not  try 
to  escape. 

Though  the  RSLMF  and  the  CDF  treated  children  and  captives  with 
brutality,  the  RUF  was  by  far  the  biggest  violator  of  human  rights  in  Sierra 
Leone. 

Summary 

By  1992,  the  insurrection  had  taken  a  terrible  toll  on  Sierra  Leone. 
The  RUF  offensive  had  been  halted,  but  they  remained  in  control  of  large 
swaths  of  territory.  Since  the  eastern  and  southern  regions  of  Sierra  Le¬ 
one  were  the  breadbaskets  of  the  country,  food  production  was  severely 
disrupted.  Many  towns  and  villages  were  burned  to  the  ground  by  both 
sides  during  the  fighting.  Tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  left  Sierra  Leone 
for  neighboring  Guinea  to  live  in  squalid  refugee  camps.  The  RUF  rebels 
successfully  occupied  the  diamond  mining  area  of  Kono  in  eastern  Sierra 
Leone  depriving  the  state  of  its  prime  source  of  revenue  and  financing 
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their  own  illicit  trade.  Though  he  was  able  to  gain  initial  popular  support 
for  his  campaign  against  the  government,  Sankoh’s  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  soon  lost  credibility  and  support  because  of  RUF  brutality  and  cor¬ 
ruption.'’'’  Sankoh’s  diamond  mining  operations,  his  bizarre  attempts  to 
draw  attention  to  his  movement,  and  the  brutality  of  his  tactics  reduced 
the  population  of  Sierra  Leone  to  a  Hobbsian  state  of  existence.  The  in¬ 
effectual  leadership  of  General  Momoh  in  the  face  of  the  RUF  invasion 
weakened  his  hold  on  the  army  and  the  APC  party.  Valentine  Strasser,  a 
29-year-old  army  captain,  overthrew  General  Momoh  in  a  military  coup  in 
April  1992.*’'  International  human  rights  organizations,  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  United  Nations  soon  demanded  action  to  end  the  suffering, 
opening  ten  years  of  military  interventions. 
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Chapter  2 


The  First  Intervention: 

Civil  War  and  Mercenaries,  1995-1996 


After  their  spring  1991  offensive,  the  RUF  eontrolled  the  diamond 
mines  of  Sierra  Leone  and  their  forees  operated  within  20  miles  of  the 
eapital  of  Freetown.  The  Sierra  Leone  government  under  General  Momoh 
eontrolled  little  but  the  old  Freetown  Colony.  State  serviees  had  eollapsed 
and  the  eountry  was  in  ruin.  This  chapter  will  analyze  events  from  1 992 
when  a  military  junta  seized  control  of  the  government  to  the  1996  Abi¬ 
djan  Peace  Accord  agreement.  Faced  with  its  own  defeat,  the  junta  turned 
to  mercenaries  in  an  attempt  to  restore  its  control  over  the  country. 

National  Provisional  Ruling  Council 

In  April  1 992,  a  group  of  disgruntled  junior  officers  on  leave  in  Free¬ 
town,  led  by  Captain  Valentine  Strasser,  overthrew  President  Momoh  and 
formed  a  military  junta  known  as  the  National  Provisional  Ruling  Coun¬ 
cil  (NPRC).  The  military  junta  consisted  of  about  100  soldiers  displaying 
rocket  launchers,  heavy  machine  guns,  and  antiaircraft  guns.  The  coup 
was  popular  at  the  time,  as  most  Sierra  Leoneans  were  disgruntled  with 
the  aging  and  ineffective  APC  leadership.  Part  of  the  NPRC’s  popularity 
had  to  do  with  the  promise  to  end  the  war  and  to  restore  peace  in  Sierra 
Leone.  The  coup — marked  by  widespread  looting — recovered  over  4 1  bil¬ 
lion  leones,  approximately  $13.5  million,  from  the  homes  of  ex-ministers 
and  senior  APC  cabinet  members.  Within  a  week,  the  RUF,  via  broadcast 
messages,  offered  a  cease-fire  and  readiness  to  work  with  the  junta  in  the 
interest  of  peace. '  Captain  Strasser  and  his  lieutenants,  however,  did  not 
think  compromise  or  working  with  the  RUF  was  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
government  or  the  people  of  Sierra  Leone. 

Sierra  Leone  Army 

One  of  the  first  goals  of  the  NPRC  was  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  military  in  order  to  drive  back  RUF  forces.  To  give  the  army  a  fresh 
start,  the  administration  changed  the  name  of  the  army  from  the  RSLMF 
to  the  Sierra  Leone  Army  (SLA).  They  appealed  to  the  citizens  of  Sierra 
Leone  to  enlist  in  the  army  and  become  part  of  the  patriotic  solution  to 
end  the  insurgency.  Within  four  years,  the  army  grew  from  3,700  to  over 
17,000  troops.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  recruits  were  uneducated  and 
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unemployed,  disaffeeted  youth,  some  of  whieh  were  under  18  years  of 
age.  Many  of  the  reeruits  were  also  drug  users  and  eriminals.  The  SLA 
provided  only  the  most  rudimentary  military  training  for  two  to  six  weeks 
before  sending  the  new  reeruits  to  the  front  lines.^ 

As  soldiers  moved  to  the  frontlines,  volunteers  came  forward  to  help 
in  the  war  effort.  These  voluntary  cadres  burgeoned  into  a  whole  new  class 
of  fighters  commonly  known  as  the  “irregulars”  that  were  comprised  of 
vigilantes,  border  guards,  auxiliary  forces  and  unemployed  people.  These 
fighters  were  taught  little  more  than  how  to  fire  a  gun  and  how  to  respond 
to  orders.  Some  of  these  irregulars  were  issued  weapons  and  uniforms  and 
placed  on  the  army  rolls. ^  These  new  soldiers  had  little  or  no  discipline. 
Senior  officers  did  not  have  control  of  their  soldiers  and  many  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  reverted  to  their  old  habits  of  drug  use.  Military  codes  of  conduct 
existed  but  were  not  enforced.  The  organizational  structure  was  lax  and 
professionalism  was  nonexistent.  Many  of  the  recruits  didn’t  even  know 
to  whom  to  report.  As  these  soldiers  moved  into  the  war-affected  areas, 
they  quickly  resorted  to  the  same  brutal  practices  of  their  enemies.  Of¬ 
ficers  rarely  took  disciplinary  action  about  complaints  from  civilians.  If  a 
commander  was  found  engaging  in  some  sort  of  unsavory  or  unscrupulous 
activity,  the  NPRC  simply  replaced  him  with  another  commander  and  sent 
the  relieved  commander  back  to  Freetown  to  take  another  position  within 
the  military. 

Civilians  increasingly  referred  to  the  NPRC  military  forces  as  sobels 
or  “soldiers  by  day,  rebels  by  night.”  They  found  a  more  lucrative  way  of 
making  a  living  than  working  for  the  low  wages  they  received.  As  soldiers 
entered  villages,  towns,  and  cities  in  the  day,  they  scouted  out  what  they 
could  steal  at  night.  In  some  cases,  they  would  evacuate  the  citizens,  loot 
the  homes,  and  blame  the  RUF.  When  the  sobels  moved  into  the  diamond 
areas,  they  would  often  work  the  mines  and  profit  from  smuggling.^  Some 
of  the  officers  organized  groups  of  soldiers  and  local  citizens  to  work  the 
mines  while  allegedly  conducting  military  operations  for  the  government. 
In  some  cases,  senior  officers  conspired  with  rebel  groups.  In  exchange 
for  a  portion  of  the  diamond  harvest,  they  would  promise  not  to  take  mili¬ 
tary  action  against  the  RUF  forces.  The  new  government  estimated  that  as 
many  as  20  percent  of  the  soldiers  were  disloyaU^ 

The  civil  war  consumed  the  NPRC  leadership  between  1992  and  1995. 
Sierra  Leone’s  monetary  situation  became  ever  more  desperate  over  time. 
The  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  provided  loans  to  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  to  fund  its  operations.  When  the  government  was  unable  to  repay 
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its  first  installment  on  the  loans  the  IMF  imposed  stringent  guidelines  as 
a  precondition  for  additional  loans.  Strasser,  the  President  of  the  NPRC, 
appealed  to  the  UN  for  military  and  monetary  intervention,  but  the  UN 
considered  the  civil  war  an  internal  problem  and  exercised  its  practice  of 
non-interference  with  member  states.’  Strasser  desperately  searched  for 
alternatives,  fully  aware  of  the  instability  of  his  government,  the  ruined 
economy,  and  the  approaching  rebels  to  Freetown.  Executive  Outcomes 
(EO),  a  private  South  African  mercenary  firm  submitted  a  proposal  to  the 
Strasser  government  and  negotiations  began. 

The  First  Intervention:  Executive  Outcomes 

In  April  1995  the  NPRC  leader  contracted  with  EO  to  conduct  military 
operations  in  Sierra  Eeone  against  the  RUF  forces.  In  addition  to  paying 
EO  $1.8  million  per  month  for  their  military  services,  Strasser  also  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Branch  Energy  and  its  subsidiary  Diamond  Works. 
EO  and  Diamond  Works  were  financially  linked,  though  the  details  were 
murky.  The  plan  called  for  EO  to  recapture  the  diamond  mines  from  the 
RUF,  after  which  Diamond  Works  would  extract  the  diamonds  using  local 
labor.  In  exchange  for  the  effort.  Diamond  Works  would  pay  the  govern¬ 
ment  37.5  percent  of  the  net  profits.®  Strasser  believed  that  if  he  could 
return  the  diamond  mines  to  government  control  he  would  be  able  to  pay 
EO  and  have  enough  cash  to  run  the  government. 

EO  was  founded  in  1989  by  Edben  Barlow,  a  former  South  African 
Special  Forces  officer,  when  the  elite  32d  Battalion  Reconnaissance  Wing 
of  the  South  African  Defense  Force  was  disbanded.  EO  recruited  most 
of  its  members  from  the  32d  Battalion,  Reconnaissance  Commandos,  the 
Parachute  Brigade,  and  the  South  West  Africa  Police  Counter-Insurgency 
Unit  or  the  paramilitary  Koevoet  or  Crowbar?  EO  maintained  a  perma¬ 
nent  staff  of  14  with  ready  access  to  over  2,000  recruits.  Within  a  few 
weeks  EO  assembled  a  force  of  500  military  advisers  with  3,000  highly 
trained  combat  soldiers.  This  capable  force  possessing  extensive  combat 
experience  became  mercenaries  for  the  NPRC. 

Strasser’s  government  handed  EO  a  threefold  mission:  to  evict  the 
RUF  from  areas  east  of  Freetown,  to  stabilize  the  diamond  mining  area 
allowing  Diamond  Works  to  open  the  mines  for  the  government,  and  to 
locate  and  destroy  the  RUF  headquarters.  In  addition  to  the  military  ob¬ 
jectives,  EO  was  also  charged  with  employing  an  information  operations 
program  to  encourage  Sierra  Eeoneans  to  support  the  decision  to  employ 
EO  in  the  country. 
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EO  began  an  extensive  military  training  program  to  retrain  SLA  sol¬ 
diers.  The  government’s  intent  was  to  bring  the  forces  to  a  standard  such 
that  the  SLA  could  operate  on  its  own.  In  essence,  the  mission  of  the  EO 
organization  was  to  work  itself  out  of  a  job.  In  early  May  1995,  EO’s 
advance  team  of  30  men  arrived  in  Sierra  Leone  and  began  evaluating, 
training,  and  restructuring  the  SLA.  In  addition  to  training  the  army,  EO 
also  began  training  many  of  the  kamajors  to  operate  in  support  of  SLA 
infantry  units. 

At  the  same  time  approximately  150  EO  mercenaries  set  about  the  task 
of  securing  Lreetown.  EO  brought  an  Mi-8  transport  helicopter,  a  Mi-24 
Hind  Russian  helicopter  gunship,  a  radio  intercept  system,  two  Boeing 
727s  to  transport  troops  and  supplies,  and  an  Andover  casualty-evacua¬ 
tion  aircraft.  The  government  provided  them  with  SLA  military  uniforms, 
three  APC’s  equipped  with  30-mm  cannons,  six  Land  Rovers  mounting 
antiaircraft  guns,  and  other  weapons."  In  10  days  of  fighting  EO  was  able 
to  drive  the  RUL  approximately  60  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
EO  decisively  overmatched  the  rag  tag  RUL  units  in  a  skillfully  executed 
combined  arms  operation. 

EO’s  training  program  for  the  SLA  soon  bore  fruit.  Their  superior 
communications  equipment  enabled  EO  and  the  SLA  to  track  and  monitor 
the  whereabouts  of  the  RUE.  EO  and  the  SLA  used  professional  military 
planning  and  targeting  methods  to  great  effect  in  their  assaults  against  the 
RUE,  and  they  were  able  to  carry  out  surprise  attacks  at  night  using  sophis¬ 
ticated  night- vision  equipment.  EO  provided  the  SLA  with  the  knowledge, 
weaponry  and  leadership  to  operate  on  the  battlefield  and  gave  them  new 
found  confidence  to  face  the  RUE. 

In  August  1995,  EO  troops  and  two  retrained  SLA  infantry  battalions 
supported  by  the  Mi-24  helicopter  gunship  recaptured  the  Kono  min¬ 
ing  district  from  the  RUE.  In  December  1995,  EO/SLA  forces  retook  the 
Sierra  Rutile  mine  from  the  RUE,  and  by  January  1996  EO/SLA  forces 
defeated  the  RUE  forces  in  the  Kangari  Hills,  a  major  RUE  stronghold. 
Although  combined  EO/SLA  forces  did  not  capture  the  RUE  headquarters 
near  Kailahun,  the  SLA  offensive  forced  Sankoh  to  cut  his  losses  and  enter 
into  negotiation  with  the  government  for  the  first  time  in  5  1/2  years. EO 
conducted  missions  in  Sierra  Leone  for  only  seven  months  from  May  1 995 
till  January  1996.  Yet  it  was  able  to  restore  order  to  Freetown  ,  retake  the 
major  diamond  mines  located  in  the  Kono  district,  and  force  the  RUE  to 
seek  peace. 
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Map  4.  Executive  Outcomes  offensives,  1995-96. 


1996  Elections  and  a  New  Government 

The  government’s  military  success  in  late  1995  provided  them  with 
the  breathing  space  to  move  toward  elections  with  the  aim  of  reestablish¬ 
ing  civilian  rule.  This  had  been  the  platform  upon  which  Strasser  and  the 
NPRC  seized  power  in  1992.  The  junta  set  March  1996  as  the  date  for 
national  elections.  But  Strasser  soon  upset  the  process  by  trying  to  lower 
the  mandatory  age  requirement  of  the  president,  as  established  by  the  con¬ 
stitution,  from  45  years  of  age  to  one  more  appropriate  to  his  age,  30.  His 
attempts  to  change  this  policy  led  to  his  downfall  and  in  mid  January  1996 
Strasser  was  himself  overthrown  in  a  peaceful  coup  by  his  deputy.  Briga¬ 
dier  General  Julius  Bio.''*  The  UN  quickly  threatened  sanctions  and  EO 
threatened  to  leave  the  country  if  elections  were  not  held  by  March.  Bio 
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and  the  NPRC  succumbed  to  the  pressure  and  allowed  elections  to  take 
place  as  scheduled.'^ 

Political  parties  and  candidates  conducted  their  campaigns  in  relative 
freedom.  The  ruined  state  of  the  country,  however,  hampered  communica¬ 
tions  and  enforcement  of  electioneering  rules.  Reports  poured  in  from  all 
over  the  country  about  local  bans  on  rallies,  indiscriminate  amputations  of 
hands  and  arms  to  prevent  voting,  looting  and  destruction  of  property  by 
the  RUF.  Despite  these  many  problems,  on  election  day  nearly  60  percent 
of  the  population  in  Sierra  Leone  voted.  Ahmed  Tejan  Kabbah,  the  leader 
of  the  Sierra  Leone  People’s  Party  (SLPP),  defeated  John  Karefa  Smart, 
the  leader  of  the  United  National  People’s  Party  59  to  41  percent.  Kabbah 
was  the  first  directly  elected  head  of  state  for  Sierra  Leone.  The  military 
junta  handed  power  over  to  Kabbah  in  an  orderly  fashion  on  29  March 
1996.'® 

Abidjan  Peace  Accord 

One  of  Kabbah’s  top  priorities  was  to  bring  lasting  peace  to  Sierra 
Leone.  Bio,  in  his  short  reign  leading  the  junta,  had  persuaded  Sankoh  to 
meet  him  in  the  Ivory  Coast  with  UN  Special  Envoy  Berhanu  Dinka,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU),  Great  Britain, 
and  the  foreign  minister  of  the  Ivory  Coast  to  establish  a  peace  process. 
President  Kabbah  continued  this  peace  process  for  the  next  eight  months. 
They  agreed  on  26  of  28  negotiating  points  but  the  meetings  ended  when 
the  RUF  demanded  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops,  meaning  EO  units, 
and  because  Sankoh  demanded  the  vice  presidency.  Since  RUF  units  failed 
to  adhere  to  the  cease-fire  during  peace  negotiations,  the  new  government 
contracted  with  EO  to  conduct  a  second  offensive  operation  to  capture 
the  RUF  headquarters  near  Bo,  the  provincial  capital  and  largest  city  in 
southern  Sierra  Eeone.  In  October  1996  the  combined  EO/SEA/^amq/or 
forces  found  and  destroyed  RUF  headquarters  and  Sankoh  admitted  mili¬ 
tary  defeat.  Sankoh  signed  the  Abidjan  Peace  Accord  on  30  November 
1996.  The  agreement  included  the  stipulation  that  the  EO  contract  would 
be  terminated  but  gave  Sankoh  and  the  RUF  no  voice  in  government.'^ 

The  signing  of  the  Abidjan  Peace  Accord  between  the  government  of 
Sierra  Eeone  and  the  RUF  promised  to  end  Sierra  Eeone’s  5  1/2  years 
of  war.  Sankoh  promised  that  the  RUF  would  adhere  to  the  accord  and 
both  the  government  and  RUF  made  a  commitment  to  disarm,  demobilize, 
and  resettle  all  combatants.  The  war  took  a  huge  toll  on  its  citizens  and 
displaced  over  one  and  a  half  million  citizens  from  their  homes  and  liveli- 
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hood  and  left  more  than  20,000  dead.  In  addition,  hundreds  of  civilians 
were  maimed  and  traumatized.  At  wars  end,  and  as  a  promise  of  peace, 
people  began  migrating  back  to  villages  and  urban  areas  seeking  refuge 
and  support. 

The  accord  contained  28  articles  and  a  short  annex  that  began  with  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  priority  for  peace.  ANational  Commission 
for  the  Consolidation  of  Peace  (NCCP)  was  to  be  established  within  two 
weeks  and  would  become  the  principle  monitoring  group  for  implementa¬ 
tion.  The  NCCP  was  the  final  authority  on  all  actions  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  RUE  Two  other  monitoring  groups  were  also  established. 
The  first,  the  Joint  Monitoring  Group — comprised  of  equal  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  government  and  RUF — was  to  monitor  the  encampment, 
disarmament,  demobilization,  and  reintegration  process.  The  second,  from 
the  international  community,  called  the  Neutral  Monitoring  Group  (NMG) 
was  responsible  for  preventing  breaches  of  the  cease-fire.  Once  the  NMG 
deployed  to  the  area,  EO  was  to  leave  the  country  within  five  weeks. 

Articles  13  and  14  of  the  Agreement  specifically  dealt  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  RUF  personnel.  In  article  1 3  they  were  allowed  to  register  as  a 
political  party.  The  RUF,  although  not  having  a  clear  ideology,  thought 
this  was  necessary  to  have  appropriate  representation  in  the  government. 
Article  14  provided  RUF  and  the  SLA  fighters  immunity  from  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  acts  committed  by  them  up  to  the  signing  of  the  accord.  This,  in 
essence,  provided  them  a  pardon  from  any  criminal  action  they  committed 
during  the  revolutionary  time.  Article  20  established  an  independent  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  promote  human  rights  education, 
monitor  violations,  and  institute  legal  proceedings  as  appropriate. 

The  accord  gave  equal  treatment  to  the  RUF  and  the  government  on 
matters  relating  to  war  and  peace,  but  not  to  issues  of  politics  and  gov¬ 
ernance.  Since  free  democratic  elections  with  a  multi-party  system  were 
held  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  accord,  and  a  functioning  constitution  was 
in  place,  the  accord  accepted  both  as  the  will  of  the  people.  The  RUF  ac¬ 
cepted  this  provision  as  long  as  it  was  free  to  establish  its  own  political 
party,  known  as  the  RUFR 

The  peace  accord  had  the  potential  to  work  if  both  parties  were  serious 
about  making  it  work.  It  contained,  however,  several  unresolved  issues 
that  would  later  plague  Sierra  Leone.  First,  there  was  no  mention  of  the 
CDF  and  kamajors.  Should  they  remain  as  armed  extensions  of  the  Sierra 
Leonean  armed  forces,  or  should  they  be  dissolved?  Second,  there  was 
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no  real  attempt  at  eoming  to  terms  with  atrocities  committed  upon  civil¬ 
ians.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  traumatized  by  mutilation,  rape,  and 
conscription  to  the  war  effort,  but  nothing  was  mentioned  in  the  accord. 
Third,  since  the  peace  commission  was  composed  of  eight  people,  equally 
divided  between  the  government  and  RUF,  there  was  no  decision-making 
mechanism  in  the  event  of  a  deadlock.  Finally,  the  commission  itself  did 
not  have  a  provision  to  replace  members  if  they  were  found  to  be  unsuit¬ 
able. 

As  early  as  mid-December  1996,  Kabbah  and  Sankoh  began  to  dis¬ 
agree  over  how  to  implement  the  Abidjan  Agreement.  Sankoh  accused  the 
Freetown  government  of  violating  the  cease-fire  because  of  an  incident 
with  the  kamajors.  In  January  the  SLA  intercepted  a  RUF  radio  message 
that  indicated  Sankoh  had  no  intention  of  keeping  the  accord:  the  message 
said  he  signed  the  peace  accord  simply  to  get  rid  of  the  military  pressure. 
From  this  point  on,  communication  between  the  two  leaders  came  to  an 
end.  In  early  March  1997,  Sankoh  traveled  covertly  to  Lagos,  Nigeria, 
to  purchase  weapons,  but  was  detained  by  Nigerian  authorities  after  am¬ 
munition  was  found  in  his  vehicle.^°  The  Abidjan  Agreement  would  bring 
peace  to  Sierra  Leone  for  only  a  short  while. 

Summary  and  Analysis  of  the  Intervention  by  Executive  Outcomes 

As  a  military  force  EO  was  highly  skilled  and  easily  able  to  outmaneu- 
ver  and  outperform  the  RUF  rebels.  The  insurgents  had  limited  military 
strength  and  equipment  and  they  did  not  have  the  training  or  capacity  to 
coordinate  their  efforts  effectively.  EO  forces  expertly  used  intelligence  to 
plan  their  operations  and  their  combined  use  of  artillery,  helicopters  and 
mobile  light  infantry  units  was  something  never  before  seen  in  the  conflict. 
The  most  striking  aspect  of  EO  was  its  ability  to  deploy  to  the  area  within 
a  relatively  short  time.  On  acceptance  of  the  contract  by  both  parties,  EO 
provided  troops  and  equipment  in  less  than  two  weeks  and  began  making 
a  noticeable  difference  on  the  ground  within  another  ten  days. 

EO  had  a  well  experienced  chain  of  command,  recent  combat  experi¬ 
ence  in  South  Africa,  and  acted  aggressively  to  conduct  combat  opera¬ 
tions  throughout  Sierra  Eeone.  The  average  EO  soldier  was  paid  $3500 
per  month  while  top  helicopter  pilots  and  company  commanders  were 
paid  $7500  per  month.^'  Another  strength  of  EO  was  its  ability  to  train 
and  to  employ  SEA  soldiers  and  kamajors  in  their  operations.  The  kama¬ 
jors  were  familiar  with  the  terrain  and  had  favorable  relations  with  the 
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paramount  chiefs.  EO  provided  them  with  food,  intelligence,  training  and 
some  military  planning.^^  EO  established  rules  of  conduct  and  rules  of  en¬ 
gagement,  rehearsed  operations,  and  depended  on  the  soldiers  to  do  what 
was  necessary  to  complete  the  operation.  This  highly  skilled  force  upset 
the  balance  of  power  and  provided  a  victory  that  the  NPRC  could  never 
have  accomplished  on  their  own.  As  Canadian  General  Ian  Douglas,  a  UN 
negotiator,  stated,  “EO  gave  Sierra  Eeone  a  sense  of  stability  during  this 
critical  time.”^^ 

Sierra  Eeone’s  decision  to  use  EO  was  heavily  criticized,  despite  its 
obvious  military  success.  One  of  the  criticisms  concerned  the  financial 
relationship  between  EO  and  Diamond  Works.  Although  the  government 
maintained  that  they  made  separate  agreements  with  the  two  firms,  the  co¬ 
mingling  of  objectives  and  financing  gave  the  appearance  of  impropriety. 
Critics  of  EO  argue  that  they  were  there  only  to  plunder  the  economic 
resources  of  the  country  through  their  corporate  partner.  EO  insisted  that 
they  were  there  to  assist  a  failing  government  and  provided  a  more  cost- 
effective  solution  than  multinational  or  internationally  mandated  national 
forces.^"*  Another  criticism  of  the  use  of  EO  was  the  way  in  which  it  was 
directed  undermined  the  effectiveness  of  the  government  and  its  credibil¬ 
ity.  Instead  of  working  for  the  Ministry  of  Defense  and  being  accountable 
to  the  legislature,  EO  reported  directly  to  President  Strasser,  who  doubled 
as  the  Minister  of  Defense.^^ 

The  intervention  by  Executive  Outcomes  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Si¬ 
erra  Eeone  had  achieved  its  stated  objectives  in  1995  and  1996.  EO  was 
by  far  the  superior  military  force  in  the  country  and  quickly  turned  the 
military  tide  in  favor  of  the  government.  The  SEA  also  benefited  from  the 
training  and  expertise  provided  by  EO.  The  NPRC  junta’s  military  suc¬ 
cess  forced  Sankoh  and  the  RUE  to  the  negotiating  table  and  to  negotiate 
a  cease  fire  favorable  to  the  government.  The  Abidjan  Agreement  of  No¬ 
vember  1 996  appeared  to  establish  a  path  towards  political  and  social  re¬ 
unification  of  the  country.  Though  the  combined  EO/SEA  forces  defeated 
the  RUE,  they  did  not  destroy  it  and  Sankoh  remained  its  fanatical  head. 
The  internationally  brokered  peace  agreement  had  many  virtues,  but  its 
provisions  were  utterly  dependent  on  the  willingness  of  the  signatories  to 
adhere  to  its  stipulations  and  assumed  a  common  vision  for  the  future  of 
Sierra  Eeone  that  did  not  exist  in  1997. 
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Chapter  3 


The  Second  Intervention:  The  Economic 
Community  of  West  African  States,  1995-2000 


By  late  1 996  Executive  Outcomes  mercenaries,  hired  in  1 995  by  the 
Strasser  government,  had  driven  the  RUE  far  into  the  countryside  and  re¬ 
stored  the  government’s  power  over  much  of  the  country.  This  operation 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  REIF  to  the  bargaining  table  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  holding  the  stronger  hand.  The  Abidjan  Agreement  of  November 
1996  was  designed  to  bring  peace  to  Sierra  Eeone  and  gave  the  RUE  no 
voice  in  the  Kabbah  government  which  had  been  elected  in  March  of  that 
year.  By  mid  1997,  however,  civil  war  returned  to  Sierra  Eeone  and  a 
second  round  of  external  military  interventions  was  launched  by  some  of 
Sierra  Eeone’s  West  African  neighbors.  This  chapter  will  focus  on  the  de¬ 
velopments  between  1 997  and  the  controversial  Eome  Peace  Agreement 
of  July  1 999.  It  will  specifically  look  at  the  intervention  by  the  Economic 
Community  of  West  African  States  (ECOWAS)  and  their  military  force 
known  as  the  Military  Observer  Group  or  ECOMOG. 

Prelude  to  Intervention:  ECOMOG,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Liberia 

ECOMOG,  the  military  arm  of  the  thirteen  West  African  states  making 
up  ECOWAS,  actually  conducted  its  first  operations  in  Sierra  Eeone  in  Au¬ 
gust  1 990  when  it  intervened  in  the  Eiberian  civil  war  to  assist  the  Eiberian 
government  of  Sergeant  Samuel  Doe  in  defeating  the  rebel  force  led  by 
Charles  Taylor.  Ghana,  Guinea,  Sierra  Eeone,  Gambian  and  Nigeria  con¬ 
tributed  troops,  with  the  bulk  of  the  forces  and  support  being  provided  by 
Nigeria.  ECOMOG  forces  first  deployed  into  Sierra  Eeone  in  May  1992.  It 
attempted  to  seal  the  border  with  Eiberia,  to  cut  off  one  of  Charles  Taylor’s 
Eiberian  rebels’  source  of  supplies  and  men.  ECOMOG  used  the  Eungi 
airport  north  of  Freetown  as  their  supply  base,  and  ECOMOG  troops  were 
stationed  at  key  places  in  the  country  to  guard  their  supply  lines  to  the 
south.  They  soon  became  involved  in  assisting  the  Sierra  Eeone  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  battle  with  RUE  forces  being  supported  from  Eiberia.  Their 
situation  in  Sierra  Eeone  became  tenuous  in  May  1 997  when  the  Kabbah 
government,  which  was  supported  by  Nigeria,  was  overthrown  and  ECO¬ 
MOG  suddenly  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  country  whose  new  govern¬ 
ment  demanded  their  exit. 
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Armed  Forces  Revolutionary  Council 

As  the  last  of  the  EO  mercenaries  departed  Freetown  on  7  February 
1997  in  accordance  with  the  Abidjan  Agreement,  the  Sierra  Feone  Army 
assumed  responsibility  for  law  and  order  in  the  country.  Trying  to  pull  the 
country  together  soon  proved  tougher  for  the  Kabbah  government  than 
expected.  Fighting  continued  in  the  hinterland  between  varying  SFA/CDF 
units  and  RUF  factions,  and  urban  strife  continued  in  Freetown.  In  their 
quest  to  support  rebels  fighting  Charles  Taylor  in  Fiberia  to  the  south, 
ECOMOG  troops  were  bound  up  in  the  fighting  between  the  Sierra  Fe¬ 
one  government  and  RUF  units  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
country.  The  lack  of  law  and  order  throughout  the  countryside  after  years 
of  fighting  and  chaos  made  it  hard  for  the  government  to  meet  the  high 
expectations  of  Sierra  Feoneans  and  the  international  community.  Com¬ 
pounding  the  problem  was  the  downsizing  of  the  military,  lack  of  funds 
to  run  government  programs,  pressure  from  the  IMF  to  cut  government 
spending,  continued  loss  of  jobs,  rising  prices,  and  declining  incomes. 
Within  a  month.  Sierra  Feone  descended  again  into  chaos. 

In  May  1997,  a  group  of  disaffected  soldiers  arrested  several  senior 
officers,  blasted  open  Pademba  Road  Prison  in  Freetown  releasing  more 
than  600  convicts,  and  supplied  them  with  arms.  This  force  then  attacked 
the  State  House  and  named  33-year  old  Major  Johnny  Paul  Koroma — in 
Pademba  Road  Prison  on  treason  charges — as  ruler  of  the  self-proclaimed 
Armed  Forces  Revolutionary  Council  (AFRC).'  Koroma  immediately 
suspended  the  constitution,  banned  demonstrations,  shutdown  newspapers 
and  closed  radio  stations,  abolished  all  political  parties,  and  placed  many 
of  his  soldiers  in  leadership  positions.  President  Kabbah  and  his  govern¬ 
ment  went  into  exile  into  neighboring  Guinea  on  26  May  1997. 

To  justify  the  AFRC  coup,  Koroma  cited  corruption  in  the  government, 
erosion  of  state  sovereignty,  dependence  on  foreign  nations  for  finances, 
and  failure  of  the  government  to  adequately  address  tensions  between  the 
SEA  and  the  kamajors.  In  a  startling  move  to  end  the  fighting  between 
the  government  and  the  RUF,  Koroma  invited  the  leadership  of  the  RUF 
to  join  the  AFRC,  which  they  promptly  did.  Although  Sankoh  was  being 
detained  by  Nigeria,  Koroma  offered  him  the  vice-chairmanship  of  the 
new  junta  government  and  he  accepted.  Sankoh  ordered  his  RUF  fighters 
into  Freetown  to  join  the  soldiers’  revolt.^  US  Marines  evacuated  some 
1,200  foreign  nationals  and  aid  workers  from  the  Mammy  Yoko  Hotel  in 
Freetown  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  ECOMOG  detachment  in  the  wan- 
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ing  days  of  May  and  early  June.  ^  In  the  chaos,  some  ECOMOG  troops  in 
Freetown  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  AFRC/RUF  forces."^ 

The  rule  of  the  joint  AFRC/RUF  coup  was  characterized  by  complete 
chaos  and  barbarism.  Every  state  service,  to  include  schools,  banks,  health 
clinics,  commercial  services,  and  government  offices  ceased  to  function. 
The  soldiers  of  the  AFRC/RUF  alliance  intimidated  the  business  owners, 
government  ministers,  diplomats,  humanitarian  aid  workers,  and  journal¬ 
ists  of  Freetown  by  confiscating  vehicles,  merchandize,  and  money.^  Faw 
and  order  was  replaced  by  rape,  torture,  looting,  and  murder.  The  country’s 
roads  and  ferry  networks,  in  bad  shape  before  the  war,  suffered  even  more 
damage  as  the  rebellion  continued.  In  many  places  outside  Freetown,  vil¬ 
lages  were  accessible  only  by  helicopter  due  to  poor  road  conditions  and 
ambushes. 

Regional  West  African  Community  Response 

ECOWAS,  African  regional  organizations  and  the  international  com¬ 
munity  roundly  condemned  the  coup.  ECOMOG  forces  in  Sierra  Feone 
continued  to  operate  along  the  border  with  Fiberia  but  after  their  initial 
attempts  in  late  May,  held  off  from  attempting  to  overthrow  the  AFRC/ 
RUF  government.  They  also  agreed  on  a  three-phase  strategy  to  include 
dialogue,  sanctions,  and  the  use  military  force.  During  the  opening  phase, 
a  group  of  five  international  members  met  directly  with  representatives 
of  the  AFRC  leadership  to  demand  that  the  new  junta  return,  peacefully, 
power  to  the  Kabbah  government.  ECOWAS  held  regional  meetings  at 
Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast  in  July  1997  and  at  Conakry,  Guinea  in  October  with 
delegations  representing  Koroma  and  the  AFRC/RUF  junta.  Both  groups 
signed  the  Conakry  Peace  Plan  on  23  October  1997.  Koroma  agreed  to 
return  to  power  the  Kabbah  government  no  later  than  April  1 998  in  ex¬ 
change  for  immunity  for  him,  his  followers,  and  the  release  of  the  RUF 
leader,  Foday  Sankoh  from  Nigeria.  The  key  sections  of  the  agreement 
stated: 


5.  To  that  end,  the  Committee  of  Five  and  the  representatives  of 
Major  Johnny  Paul  Koroma  adopted  an  ECOWAS  peace  plan 
for  Sierra  Leone  and  a  timetable  for  its  implementation  over  a 
six-month  period  with  effect  from  23  October  1997. 

6.  It  is  recognized  that  Corporal  Foday  Sankoh,  as  a  leader  of 
the  Revolutionary  United  Front  (RUF),  could  continue  to  play 
an  active  role  and  participate  in  the  peace  process.  In  the  spirit 
of  the  Abidjan  Accord  and  in  the  context  of  this  agreement. 
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Corporal  Sankoh  is  expected  to  return  to  his  country  to  make 
his  contribution  to  the  peace  process. 


7.  The  ECOWAS  peace  plan  for  Sierra  Leone  provides  for: 

a.  The  reinstatement  of  the  legitimate  Government  of 
President  Tejan  Kabbah  within  a  period  of  six  months; 

b.  The  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities; 

c.  Cooperation  of  the  junta  with  ECOMOG  in  order  to 
enforce  the  sanctions  peacefully; 

d.  Disarmament,  demobilization  and  reintegration  of  com¬ 
batants; 

e.  Provision  of  humanitarian  assistance; 

f  Return  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons; 

g.  Immunities  and  guarantees  to  the  leaders  of  the  coup 
d’etat  of  25  May  1997; 

h.  Modalities  for  broadening  the  power  base  in  Sierra  Le¬ 
one.'’ 

As  Koroma  contemplated  the  effect  of  this  agreement  on  his  future 
power,  he  changed  his  mind  and  declared  that  he  would  remain  in  power 
for  another  two  to  four  years,  claiming  that  the  AFRC  needed  this  time  to 
restore  normalcy  to  Sierra  Leone.  As  this  was  unacceptable  to  ECOWAS, 
it  began  the  second  phase  of  its  strategy — economic  sanctions — into  ef¬ 
fect.  The  international  community  isolated  Sierra  Leone  by  severing  inter¬ 
national  ties,  enforcing  an  embargo  on  international  trade,  and  placing  ad¬ 
ditional  new  sanctions  on  the  AFRC  leadership.  The  strategy  of  dialogue 
and  sanctions  had  little  effect  on  the  AFRC.  By  November  1997  it  had  be¬ 
come  clear  that  armed  intervention  was  the  only  way  to  remove  the  AFRC 
junta  and  to  restore  the  elected  government  of  Sierra  Leone. ^  ECOWAS 
deployed  ECOMOG  soldiers  to  intervene  in  Sierra  Leone  in  early  1998  to 
restore  the  democratic  government. 

In  February  1998,  ECOMOG  soldiers  comprised  mostly  of  Nigerian 
soldiers  launched  Operation  SANDSTORM,  an  offensive  to  restore  the 
Kabbah  government  to  power.  As  others  would  do  later,  ECOMOG  used 
the  Lungi  airport  across  the  bay  and  north  of  Freetown  where  the  Kabbah 
government  in  exile  was  still  in  control.  ECOMOG  forces  then  moved  to 
the  south  around  the  Sierra  Leone  River  estuary  that  is  east  of  the  Freetown 
peninsula  and  established  a  forward  base  near  the  town  of  Hastings  about 
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twenty  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Freetown.  A  majority  of  the  participating 
forces  were  airlifted  to  old  Flastings  airfield.  The  first  phase  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  aimed  at  the  capture  of  the  capital  of  Freetown  and  the  deposing  of 
the  AFRC  junta  under  Koroma  in  Freetown,  was  launched  on  2  February 
1998  and  was  named  Operation  TIGERHEAD.  The  three-pronged  attack 
on  the  city  was  conducted  with  three  Nigerian  infantry  battalions  each 
assisted  by  small  ad  hoc  contingents  of  ex-policeman,  military  officers 
and  university  students  who  were  loyal  to  the  Sierra  Eeone  government  in 
exile.  One  battalion  attacked  north  into  the  eastern  part  of  Freetown  along 
the  road  from  Jui  through  Calaba  Town.  The  second  attacked  north  into 
the  center  of  Freetown  along  the  peninsular  road  coming  from  Waterloo 
to  Flastings,  and  the  third  battalion  attacked  the  western  part  of  Freetown 
through  the  Regent-Grafton  axis  and  headed  towards  the  old  British  set¬ 
tlement  of  Wilberforce.* 
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The  ECOMOG  attack  got  off  to  a  slow  start  due  to  due  to  strong  re¬ 
sistance  from  the  AFRC  and  RUE  on  all  three  of  its  routes.  ECOMOG 
forces  encountered  AFRC  fortifications  including  well  placed  land  mines. 
In  addition,  Nigerian  forces  reported  that  AFRC  positions  were  initially 
defended  by  artillery  support  from  Ukrainian  mercenaries.  ECOMOG 
leaders  spent  ten  days  attacking  AFRC  positions  before  getting  in  place 
to  assault  the  city.  ECOMOG  units  successfully  broke  into  Freetown  on 
12-13  February  1998.*' 

In  a  measure  that  might  have  lessened  resistance  in  the  city,  ECO¬ 
MOG  forces  allowed  AFRC  and  RUF  fighters  to  flee  Freetown  by  ground 
and  sea.  Civilians  in  Freetown  were  once  again  subjected  to  an  orgy  of 
atrocities  by  fleeing  AFRC  and  RUF  fighters.  ECOMOG  later  may  have 
regretted  the  decision  to  allow  safe  passage  out  of  Freetown  because  many 
AFRC  and  RUF  forces  reconstituted  themselves  less  than  a  month  later. 
The  Government  of  President  Kabbah  was  reinstated  in  a  ceremony  at  the 
State  House  on  10  March  1998  with  great  fanfare.  ECOMOG  appeared  to 
have  quickly  achieved  a  stunning  success. 

As  ECOMOG  moved  beyond  the  outlying  areas  of  Freetown  and  into 
the  hinterland,  however,  it  met  with  only  marginal  success.  ECOMOG 
personnel  were  able  to  liberate  the  cities  of  Masiaka,  Makeni,  and  Kabala 
which  lie  in  a  belt  around  Freetown  in  the  center  west  part  of  the  country. 
But  the  further  north  or  east  from  Freetown  that  ECOMOG  forces  trav¬ 
eled,  RUF  forces  again  offered  stiff  resistance.  Due  to  poor  road  condi¬ 
tions  and  a  lack  of  aircraft,  logistical  units  were  unable  to  keep  the  force 
in  supplies  and  ammunition.  “  As  ECOMOG ’s  offensive  stalled,  its  units 
took  up  defensive  positions. 

Prior  to  the  official  return  of  President  Kabbah  on  10  March  1998, 
the  citizens  of  Freetown  carried  out  numerous  executions  of  collaborators 
and  perpetrators  of  AFRC/RUF  atrocities.  This  short  period  was  marked 
by  mob  justice,  vigilantes,  and  basic  civil  disorder.  Civilians  made  numer¬ 
ous  reports  of  ECOMOG  soldiers  using  brutality  and  excessive  force  to 
control  the  situation.'^  Until  a  task  force  was  established  to  provide  basic 
police  action,  ECOMOG  soldiers  did  not  know  who  the  enemies  among 
the  citizens  were.  Eventually  Freetown  was  brought  under  control  and 
Kabbah  arrived  to  tend  to  matters  of  state. 

Once  restored  to  the  presidency  by  ECOMOG  units.  President  Kabbah 
immediately  took  action  to  hold  the  AFRC  soldiers  responsible  for  their 
rebellion.  Many  of  the  soldiers  who  perpetrated  the  coup  were  confined  to 
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Pedemba  Road  Prison,  from  where  many  of  them  had  been  earlier  released. 
Kabbah  also  demobilized  the  entire  army  and  held  courts-martial  for  the 
coup  leaders.  Following  the  courts-martial,  twenty-four  AFRC  military  of¬ 
ficers  were  executed.'^  RUF  leader  and  AFRC  co-leader  Foday  Sankoh 
was  arrested  in  Nigeria,  returned  to  Sierra  Leone,  tried,  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  death.  Flis  sentence  was  not  immediately  carried  out. 

On  13  July  1998,  the  UN  Security  Council — as  requested  in  the  Cona¬ 
kry  Agreement — established  the  United  Nations  Observer  Mission  to  Si¬ 
erra  Leone  (UNOMSIL)  with  70  unarmed  military  observers  and  15  medi¬ 
cal  personnel.  Brigadier-General  Subhash  C.  Joshi  of  India  served  as  the 
Chief  Military  Observer  under  the  Chief  of  Mission,  Mr.  Francis  G.  Okelo 
from  Uganda.''^  Paragraph  six  of  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  1181 
tasked  UNOMSIL  to: 

a.  Monitor  the  military  and  security  situation  in  the 
country  as  a  whole,  as  security  conditions  permit,  and  to  provide 
the  Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary -General  with  regu¬ 
lar  information  thereon  in  particular  with  a  view  to  determining 
when  conditions  were  sufficiently  secure  to  allow  subsequent 
deployments  of  military  observers  beyond  the  first  phase; 

b.  Monitor  the  disarmament  and  demobilization  of 
former  combatants  concentrated  in  secure  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  including  monitoring  of  the  role  of  the  Military  Observer 
Group  (ECOMOG)  of  the  Economic  Community  of  West  Af¬ 
rican  States  (ECOWAS)  in  the  provision  of  security  and  in  the 
collection  and  destruction  of  arms  in  those  secure  areas; 

c.  Assist  in  monitoring  respect  for  international  hu¬ 
manitarian  law,  including  at  disarmament  and  demobilization 
sites,  where  security  conditions  permit; 

d.  Monitor  the  voluntary  disarmament  and  demobili¬ 
zation  of  members  of  the  Civil  Defence  Forces  (CDF),  as  secu¬ 
rity  conditions  permit.'^ 

The  resolution  also  requested  ECOMOG  to  provide  security  for  the  un¬ 
armed  UNOMSIL  force. 

The  executions  of  some  of  their  leaders  by  the  Kabbah  government 
after  the  Conakry  Agreement,  and  the  death  sentence  imposed  on  Sankoh 
in  absentia  infuriated  the  AFRC/RUF  members  and  intensified  their  drive 
for  revenge.''’  With  this  as  a  motivation,  the  AFRC/RUF  regrouped  and 
remobilized  their  forces  and  trained  new  recruits.  They  sent  hundreds  of 
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their  combatants  to  Gbatala,  Liberia  for  training  led  by  mercenaries  from 
Ukraine,  Burkina,  Nigeria,  Libya,  and  South  Africa.  In  a  return  to  their 
previous  practices,  they  captured  civilians  and  children,  forcing  them  to 
participate  in  the  revolutionary  movement.  As  Amnesty  International  re¬ 
ported: 


Since  their  removal  from  power,  the  AFRC  and  RUF  have 
wreaked  a  campaign  of  terror  against  unarmed  civilians  and 
human  rights  abuses  have  reached  unprecedented  levels.  Sev¬ 
eral  thousand  civilians  have  been  bmtally  killed  or  mutilated. 
Hundreds  of  others  have  been  abducted  from  their  villages  and 
forced  to  join  the  revolutionary  movement.’’ 

AFRC/RUF  devised  a  bold  plan  to  recapture  Freetown.  First,  they 
acquired  enough  recruits  so  that  when  they  approached  Freetown  the  sheer 
number  of  participants  would  overwhelm  the  weak  government  forces. 
Second,  the  AFRC/RUF  planned  to  use  women  and  children  to  shield  their 
fighters  during  the  fighting  around  Freetown.  The  rebels  knew  that  using 
civilians  as  shields  would  catch  ECOMOG  soldiers  off  guard  and  put  them 
in  the  untenable  military  situation  of  being  peacekeepers  forced  to  fire 
upon  civilians.'^ 

The  RUF  deputy  commander  Sam  Bockarie  (alias  Mosquito)  planned 
the  attack  to  retake  Freetown  and  to  free  Sankoh  from  prison  in  one  stroke. 
He  had  many  of  his  rebel  forces  infiltrate  the  city  prior  to  his  planned  attack. 
In  January  1999,  a  10,000  person  mob  marched  toward  Freetown;  it  was 
a  mixture  of  civilians  and  RUF/SLA  combatants  disguised  as  civilians. 
Bockarie  called  the  attack  Operation  NO  LIVING  THING.  They  were 
able  to  quickly  find  unmanned  entry  points  into  the  city.  Undermanned 
and  less  than  fully  professional  ECOMOG  forces  were  in  disarray  and  un¬ 
able  to  hold  the  entry  points.  For  2  weeks  the  AFRC/RUF  mobs  rampaged 
throughout  the  city  in  an  orgy  of  looting,  amputations,  rape  and  killing. 
Sadly,  ECOMOG  units  proved  to  be  equally  ruthless,  capturing  and  kill¬ 
ing  anyone  they  thought  was  connected  with  the  RUF.  Some  ECOMOG 
soldiers  also  took  part  in  the  atrocities  against  civilians  caught  up  in  the 
chaos.  The  tiny  UNOMSIE  force  departed  the  country  in  haste  in  January 
1999  when  it  became  clear  that  there  was  no  reconciliation  to  observe  and 
that  their  lives  were  in  danger.^® 

President  Kabbah  was  evacuated  to  the  Eungi  airport  by  the  ECO¬ 
MOG  to  ensure  his  safety.  While  at  Eungi,  Kabbah  called  the  Nigerian 
leader.  General  Abdulsalami  Abubakar,  to  request  additional  assistance.^' 
General  Abubaker  immediately  deployed  several  additional  battalions 
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of  soldiers  and  replaced  the  ineffectual  ECOMOG  commander,  General 
Shelpidi,  with  General  Khobe.  Khobe  was  a  general  who  knew  the  terrain 
and  was  familiar  with  urban  operations.  Within  10  days  of  their  arrival  the 
new  ECOMOG  battalions  were  on  the  offensive  against  the  AFRC/RUF 
attackers.  The  fighting  was  unusually  intense  by  the  standards  of  previ¬ 
ous  conflicts  in  Sierra  Eeone  when  weaker  units  melted  away  after  brief 
firelights.  Every  street  had  to  be  fought  for  and  both  sides  suffered  heavy 
casualties.  As  the  AFRC/RUF  forces  were  gradually  forced  out  of  Free¬ 
town  they  turned  the  battle  into  an  orgy  of  looting,  destruction,  abduction, 
rapes,  and  killings.^^ 

After  three  weeks  of  fighting  Freetown  was  restored  to  order  by  ECO¬ 
MOG.  An  estimated  10,000  people  had  been  killed,  including  cabinet 
members,  journalists,  and  lawyers.  Before  the  rebels  were  driven  out  of 
the  area,  they  burned  large  parts  of  the  city.  Over  150,000  people  were 
now  homeless  and  an  additional  600,000  sought  asylum  in  neighboring 
countries.  As  the  rebels  departed  the  city,  they  abducted  over  3,000  women 
and  children. 

While  ECOMOG  units  were  liberating  Freetown,  CDF  militias  took 
up  the  offensive  against  RUF  units  throughout  the  country.  Armed  with 
weapons  supplied  by  Nigeria,  they  were  able  to  take  control  of  several 
areas  controlled  by  the  RUF.  Although  the  CDF  was  fighting  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  end  RUF  atrocities,  its  members  also  looted  villages  and  killed 
civilians  suspected  of  aiding  the  rebels.^''  Their  tactics  became  as  ruthless 
as  those  of  the  RUF. 

After  the  Nigerian  led  ECOMOG  force  cleared  Freetown  of  the 
AFRC/RUF  rebels  it  halted  its  operations;  they  were  not  prepared  for  and 
did  not  have  a  mandate  to  extend  their  operations  beyond  restoration  of 
the  Kabbah  government  in  Freetown.  The  government  of  Nigeria  was  also 
anxious  to  pull  away  from  ECOMOG  and  begin  the  process  of  disengag¬ 
ing  its  troops  from  Sierra  Feone.  Because  of  the  immense  civilian  suffering 
and  the  likelihood  of  more  if  ECOMOG  troops  pulled  out  of  Sierra  Feone 
without  a  peace  deal  of  some  kind,  the  international  community  again  in¬ 
tervened  to  mediate  negotiations  between  the  government  and  rebels.  The 
United  Nations,  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  the  OAU  sent  representa¬ 
tives  to  Fome,  the  capitol  of  Togo,  to  work  out  a  possible  solution  to  the 
crisis  in  Sierra  Feone.  The  now  familiar  pattern  of  partial  military  success 
by  one  side,  followed  by  some  sort  of  brokered  peace  returned. 

In  July  1 999,  the  RUF,  AFRC,  and  President  Kabbah  reached  a  con- 
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troversial  peace  agreement,  known  as  the  Lome  Peace  Agreement  (see 
Appendix  B  for  key  excerpts  from  the  Lome  Agreement),  putting  in  place 
arrangements  for  a  shared  government.  President  Clinton  and  the  US  gov¬ 
ernment  played  a  key  role  in  pressuring  Kabbah  to  accept  a  unity  govern¬ 
ment  that  included  RUF  participation,  which  Kabbah  was  not  inclined  to 
do  on  his  own.  Clinton  sent  Jesse  Jackson  as  a  US  special  envoy  to  the 
peace  negotiations.  As  part  of  the  agreement,  Sankoh  was  pardoned  of 
treason,  granted  the  status  of  vice  president  which  had  been  denied  him 
by  the  Abidjan  Agreement  three  years  earlier,  and  made  chairman  of  a 
commission  with  powers  to  regulate  the  country’s  diamonds.  The  Lome 
agreement  granted  amnesty  to  Koroma  and  his  AFRC  troops.  In  addition, 
the  RUF  was  allowed  to  form  yet  another  political  party,  known  as  the 
Revolutionary  United  Front  Party  (RUFP),  and  hold  elected  office.  The 
RUFP  also  received  one  senior  and  three  other  ministry  positions  as  well 
as  four  deputy  minister  posts. 

In  return  for  recognition  as  a  legitimate  political  party  and  partner  in  the 
government,  the  RUF  was  required  to  dissolve  its  military  forces  through 
a  process  of  disarmament,  demobilization,  and  reintegration  (DDR).  This 
process  would  be  monitored  by  a  neutral  force  provided  by  the  United 
Nations,  representatives  of  the  government,  as  well  as  RUF,  SLA,  and 
CDF  units  themselves.  ECOMOG  forces  were  to  remain  in  place  until 
the  UN  force  deployed  to  the  country,  though  some  of  its  troops  would 
become  part  of  the  new  United  Nations  Assistance  Mission  in  Sierra  Le¬ 
one  (UNAMSIL).  Lome  also  called  for  a  new  Truth  and  Reconciliation 
Commission  as  well  as  a  Special  Court  to  deal  with  human  rights  viola¬ 
tions.  The  Lome  Peace  Agreement  was  not  very  popular  with  the  citizens 
of  Sierra  Leone  because  Today  Sankoh  and  other  RUF  leaders  who  were 
offered  seats  in  the  new  government  were  exempt  from  prosecution  by 
the  Special  Court  for  their  crimes  against  humanity.^®  The  UN  Security 
Council  passed  Resolution  1270  on  22  October  1999  authorizing  a  new 
UN  force  to  be  deployed  to  Sierra  Leone  by  January  2000  (diseussed  in  the 
next  chapter).  Nigerian  and  ECOMOG  forces  were  withdrawn  from  Sierra 
Eeone  in  March  and  April  2000,  and  formally  turned  over  responsibility  to 
the  new  UN  foree  on  4  May  2000. 

Analysis  of  ECOMOG  Interventions 

The  intervention  by  ECOMOG  was  an  attempt  by  regional  African 
nations  to  solve  their  own  internal  problems.  In  that  regard,  it  was  seen 
as  an  important  milestone  on  the  maturation  of  African  states  as  control¬ 
ling  their  own  destiny  free  of  non-regional  and  mercenary  actors.  To  its 
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credit,  ECOMOG  was  endorsed  not  only  by  the  United  Nations,  but  by 
Africans  themselves.  Under  the  umbrella  of  ECOWAS,  the  member  na¬ 
tions  included  Benin,  Burkina  Faso,  Cape  Verde,  Cote  d’Ivoire,  Gambia, 
Ghana,  Guinea,  Guinea-Bissau,  Eiberia,  Mali,  Niger,  Nigeria,  Senegal, 
Sierra  Eeone,  and  Togo.  Although  the  concept  was  marred  by  political 
and  military  shortcomings,  ECOMOG  was  a  promising  alternative  to  the 
UN  peacekeeping  missions.  The  experience,  training,  and  resources  of  its 
military  forces  were  initially  seen  as  a  model  for  Africa’s  security  system. 
Its  record  in  Sierra  Eeone  was  mixed. 

ECOMOG’s  shortcomings  became  most  evident  when  it  failed  to 
halt  the  advance  of  resurgent  rebel  forces  into  Freetown  in  January  1999. 
ECOMOG’s  leaders  had  sufficient  intelligence  dating  back  to  November 
1998  that  indicated  the  AFRC  and  RUE  were  planning  an  attack  on  the 
city,  but  ECOMOG’s  leaders  disregarded  the  indicators.  This  failure  left 
Freetown  largely  defenseless  in  January  1999  and  allowed  the  rebel  force 
to  bring  havoc  upon  the  citizens.  Poor  leadership  by  General  Shelpidi  was 
at  the  root  of  the  problem.^^ 

Second,  ECOMOG  units  were  plagued  by  poor  morale  and  poor  dis¬ 
cipline.  Many  of  the  soldiers  deployed  to  Freetown  in  January  1998  were 
the  same  soldiers  who  had  served  in  Eiberia  as  part  of  the  ECOWAS  inter¬ 
vention  in  that  war-torn  country.  Rank  and  file  soldiers  watched  officers 
go  home  on  leave,  but  they  were  not  allowed  the  same  privilege.  Addition¬ 
ally,  many  of  the  soldiers  were  not  paid  on  a  regular  basis  leading  to  very 
poor  morale,  a  reluctance  to  perform  dangerous  military  tasks,  and  the 
use  of  extortion,  corruption  and  diamond  smuggling  to  supplement  their 
incomes.  ECOMOG  soldiers  also  showed  the  same  tendency  to  commit 
atrocities  against  the  civilian  population  as  did  the  AFRC/RUF  rebels  they 
were  fighting. 

Third,  the  multinational  ECOMOG  contingent  was  plagued  by  poor 
command  and  control.  The  force  package  sent  to  Sierra  Eeone  included 
soldiers  from  Mali,  Guinea,  Nigeria,  and  Ghana.  Nigeria  was  the  largest 
and  strongest  state  in  ECOWAS  and  since  it  contributed  the  bulk  of  forces 
to  ECOMOG,  it  commanded  the  overall  mission.  Other  national  contin¬ 
gents  were  reluctant  to  submit  to  Nigerian  command,  and  often  conduct¬ 
ed  their  own  operations  under  their  own  commanders.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  commander  of  ECOMOG,  Major  General  Maxwell  Khobe,  was 
widely  suspected  of  collaborating  with  the  RUE.  He  was  allegedly  to  have 
taken  a  $  1 0  million  diamond  bribe  from  the  RUE  in  exchange  for  small 
arms  and  light  weapons.  Other  ECOMOG  military  commanders  were  sus- 
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pected  of  complicity  in  the  scheme.^®  This  alleged  corruption  made  the 
already  tenuous  command  and  control  situation  even  more  problematic. 
In  addition,  several  states  within  the  ECOWAS  pledged  to  support  the 
military  mission  but  failed  to  deliver  on  their  pledges. 

Fourth,  ECOMOG  units  suffered  from  a  variety  of  operational  and 
tactical  military  weaknesses.  Most  ECOMOG  troops  were  unfamiliar  with 
the  terrain  of  Sierra  Eeone  and  with  jungle  warfare.  Trained  to  fight  con¬ 
ventional  battles,  they  were  vulnerable  to  ambushes,  raids,  and  surprise  at¬ 
tacks.  They  often  relied  on  the  kamajors  to  conduct  operations  in  the  hin¬ 
terlands,  which  led  the  kamajors  to  wonder  why  ECOMOG  was  needed 
at  all.^^  During  most  of  the  eighteen  month  deployment,  ECOMOG  had 
only  enough  soldiers  to  control  Freetown.  This  inadequacy  left  the  rest  of 
the  land  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Further,  ECOMOG  had  limited  air  and 
sea  capability.  The  lack  of  transportation  severely  limited  their  mobility 
over  Sierra  Eeone’s  almost  non-existent  road  network.  This  lack  of  capac¬ 
ity  caused  immense  logistical  problems  as  ECOMOG  units  attempted  to 
operate  away  from  their  supply  bases  in  Freetown. 

Fifth,  funding  for  the  operations  was  also  a  problem.  The  war  was 
costing  a  million  dollars  a  day  and  ECOWAS  did  not  have  the  resources  to 
fund  it.^°  Nigeria  absorbed  most  of  the  funding  shortfall,  but  this  financial 
drain  eventually  led  to  its  departure.  ECOMOG  was  simply  not  financially 
prepared  to  support  military  intervention  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Finally,  like  the  Sierra  Eeone  government  and  Executive  Outcomes 
before  it,  ECOMOG  failed  to  devote  enough  effort  to  develop  and  train 
new  security  forces  for  Sierra  Eeone  to  provide  law  and  order  once  ex¬ 
ternal  military  forces  left  the  country.  Many  of  the  newly  trained  soldiers 
turned  against  the  Nigerians  after  being  sent  to  the  front.^' 

Summary 

Eike  the  intervention  by  mercenaries  from  Executive  Outcomes  in 
1995  and  1996,  the  intervention  in  Sierra  Eeone  by  ECOMOG  forces  be¬ 
tween  1 997  and  1 999  brought  a  fragile  peace  to  the  country.  The  UN  ob¬ 
server  mission,  UNOMSIE,  was  a  complete  failure  in  January  1999,  not 
so  much  because  of  its  own  weaknesses,  but  because  there  was  simply  no 
peace  to  observe.  Despite  the  pious  wording  of  the  Conakry  Communique, 
the  parties  to  the  agreement  were  clearly  not  ready  to  make  peace  with  one 
another.  Though  plagued  by  many  military  weaknesses  of  its  own,  ECO¬ 
MOG  was  sufficiently  powerful  enough  to  restore  the  Kabbah  government 
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to  power  and  enable  it  to  negotiate  with  the  RUF  rebels.  But  ECOMOG’s 
limited  mandate  and  military  weaknesses  left  the  RUF  in  control  of  much 
of  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Sierra  Leone.  Kabbah  was  therefore 
forced  to  make  considerable  concessions  to  the  RUF  in  the  Lome  Agree¬ 
ment  of  July  1 999  in  return  for  an  end  to  the  fighting. 

The  Lome  Agreement  contained  various  mechanisms  for  rebuilding 
the  country,  reconciling  its  political  parties,  and  disarming  the  various 
armed  factions  in  the  country.  It  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  key 
political  and  military  leaders  in  Sierra  Leone  were  prepared  to  set  aside 
their  long  standing  differences  and  work  together.  As  was  the  case  with  the 
November  1996  Abidjan  Peace  Agreement  and  the  October  1997  Conakry 
Peace  Agreement,  the  Lome  Agreement  would  also  fail  to  work,  leading  to 
a  third  wave  of  external  military  intervention  in  Sierra  Leone.  That  inter¬ 
vention  would  itself  generate  the  need  for  a  brief,  fourth  intervention. 
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Chapter  4 


The  Third  and  Fourth  Interventions: 
United  Nations  and  British  Forces,  1999-2002 


The  intervention  by  Executive  Outcomes  mercenaries  in  1995  and 
1996,  and  the  intervention  by  troops  from  the  ECOWAS  countries  between 
1997  and  1999  into  Sierra  Eeone’s  civil  wars  were  at  best  only  partially 
successfril.  By  returning  the  military  balance  of  power  back  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  side,  each  intervention  led  to  a  brokered  peace.  But  since  the  RUE 
rebels  were  never  decisively  defeated,  RUE  leaders  and  RUE  political  par¬ 
ties  were  granted  significant  concessions  in  those  peace  agreements.  In 
both  cases,  the  government  and  regional  powers  were  unable  to  turn  mili¬ 
tary  success  into  lasting  political  success  and  civil  war  soon  returned.  In 
late  1999  the  world  hoped  that  the  Eome  Agreement  and  UN  intervention 
would  bring  lasting  peace  to  Sierra  Eeone.  This  chapter  will  analyze  the 
third  and  fourth  external  interventions,  this  time  led  by  the  United  Nations 
and  Great  Britain,  as  they  attempted  to  bring  order  to  Sierra  Eeone. 

United  Nations  Assistance  Mission  in  Sierra  Leone 

Just  over  a  year  after  the  UNOMSIE  effort  ignominiously  departed 
Freetown  in  complete  failure,  the  UN  again  intervened  in  Sierra  Eeone. 
This  time,  the  Eome  Agreement  seemed  to  hold  out  real  promise  for  peace 
between  the  Kabbah  government  and  the  defeated  RUE  forces.  Having 
learned  that  a  tiny  observer  force  was  of  little  use,  the  UN  in  1 999  was 
determined  to  learn  from  its  mistakes.  To  assist  with  implementation  of 
the  July  Eome  Peace  Agreement,  the  United  Nations  passed  Resolution 
1270  on  22  October  1999.  Resolution  1270  authorized  the  creation  a  new 
UN  force  known  as  the  United  Nations  Assistance  Mission  in  Sierra  Eeone 
(UNAMSIE),  a  peacekeeping  and  monitoring  force  of  210  observers  and 
6,000  military  personnel.  Unlike  the  UNOMSIE  mission  that  was  strictly 
an  observer  force,  UNAMSIE  possessed  significant  military  power.  UN 
Security  Council  ordered  UNAMSIE  to  assist  with  the  Disarmament,  De¬ 
mobilization,  and  Reintegration  (DDR)  process  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Eome  Agreement.  Its  stated  mission  was: 


(a)  To  cooperate  with  the  Government  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
other  parties  to  the  Peace  Agreement  in  the  implementation  of 
the  Agreement; 
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(b)  To  assist  the  Government  of  Sierra  Leone  in  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  disarmament,  demobilization  and  reintegration 
plan; 

(c)  To  that  end,  to  establish  a  presence  at  key  locations  through¬ 
out  the  territory  of  Sierra  Leone,  including  at  disarmament/re¬ 
ception  centres  and  demobilization  centres; 

(d)  To  ensure  the  security  and  freedom  of  movement  of  United 
Nations  personnel; 

(e)  To  monitor  adherence  to  the  cease-fire  in  accordance  with 
the  cease-fire  agreement  of  18  May  1999  (S/1999/585,  annex) 
through  the  structures  provided  for  therein; 

(f)  To  encourage  the  parties  to  create  confidence-building 
mechanisms  and  support  their  functioning; 

(g)  To  facilitate  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  assistance; 

(h)  To  support  the  operations  ofUnited  Nations  civilian  officials, 
including  the  Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary-General 
and  his  staff,  human  rights  officers  and  civil  affairs  officers; 

(i)  To  provide  support,  as  requested,  to  the  elections,  which  are 
to  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  present  constitution  of  Sierra 
Leone.’ 

Although  Resolution  1270  was  passed  under  Chapter  VII  (Peace  En¬ 
forcement)  of  the  UN  Charter  which  authorizes  the  use  of  force,  paragraph 
14  of  the  Resolution  limited  UNAMSIL’s  use  of  force  to  “ensuring  the 
security  and  freedom  of  movement  of  its  personnel  and  within  its  capabili¬ 
ties  and  areas  of  deployment,  to  afford  protection  to  civilians  under  im¬ 
minent  threat  of  physical  violence  taking  into  account  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Government  of  Sierra  Leone  and  ECOMOG.”^  The  UN  Secretary 
General  Kofi  Annan  and  others  clearly  hoped  that  ECOMOG  forces  in 
Sierra  Leone  would  provide  security  and  that  UNAMSIL  would  inherit  a 
relatively  peaceful  situation  once  it  arrived  and  deployed.  As  paragraph  1 1 
of  UN  Resolution  1270  stated,  the  UN: 

Commends  the  readiness  of  ECOMOG  to  continue  to  provide 
security  for  the  areas  where  it  is  currently  located,  in  particu¬ 
lar  around  Freetown  and  Lungi,  to  provide  protection  for  the 
Government  of  Sierra  Leone,  to  conduct  other  operations  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  mandate  to  ensure  the  implementation  of 
the  Peace  Agreement,  and  to  initiate  and  proceed  with  disarma- 
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merit  and  demobilization  in  conjunction  and  full  coordination 
with  UNAMS1L.3 

As  the  resolution  was  being  debated  and  nations  were  being  asked  to 
contribute  to  UNAMSIL,  the  newly  elected  president  of  Nigeria,  Oluse- 
gun  Obasanjo,  announced  his  decision  to  quickly  withdraw  the  substantial 
Nigerian  contingent  of  ECOMOG/  Annan  eventually  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  President  Obasanjo  to  keep  some  of  the  ECOMOG  forces  in 
Sierra  Eeone  until  UNAMSIE  was  in  place.  Nigeria  also  agreed  to  become 
part  of  UNAMSIE,  with  funding  for  the  mission  provided  by  the  United 
Nations.  But  Nigeria  would  not  lead  the  new  UN  force  because  the  United 
Nations  wanted  UNAMSIE  to  be  seen  as  a  neutral  force  in  contrast  to 
the  Nigerian  led  ECOMOG  force  that  had  been  called  in  by  the  Kabbah 
government. 

The  Security  Council  selected  General  Vijay  Jetley  of  India  to  serve 
as  the  commander  of  UNAMSIE.  More  than  half  of  the  11,000  soldiers 
that  were  supposed  to  comprise  UNAMSIE  were  to  come  from  Nigeria 
with  the  rest  coming  from  India,  Jordan,  Guinea,  Kenya,  and  Zambia.  The 
UNAMSIE  force  consisted  of  six  infantry  battalions  and  a  rapid  reaction 
force.  The  Nigerian  contingent,  however,  operated  independent  of  the  UN 
military  commander  since  it  was  already  on  the  ground  in  Sierra  Eeone  as 
the  UNAMSIE  was  being  organized.  Paragraph  12  of  UN  Resolution  1270 
contained  a  vague  call  for  unity  of  effort,  stating  that  the  UN  “Stresses  the 
need  for  close  cooperation  and  coordination  between  ECOMOG  and  UN¬ 
AMSIE  in  carrying  out  their  respective  tasks,  and  welcomes  the  intended 
establishment  of  joint  operations  centres  at  headquarters  and,  if  necessary, 
also  at  subordinate  levels  in  the  field.”  This  call  for  cooperation  fell  far 
short  of  unity  of  command.  The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  Nigerian 
troops  nominally  under  UNAMSIE  command  did  not  reduce  the  suspicion 
among  the  AFRC  and  RUE  fighters  in  Sierra  Eeone  that  it  would  function 
as  a  neutral  force. 

UNAMSIE  suffered  from  an  inauspicious  beginning  as  it  deployed 
to  Sierra  Eeone.  Soldiers  from  the  various  member  states  arrived  in  Free¬ 
town  in  waves  over  several  months  beginning  in  January  2000.^  Most 
of  the  national  contingents  did  not  bring  their  own  logistical  support  and 
quickly  found  that  there  was  insufficient  infrastructure  and  logistics  to  ac¬ 
commodate  them,  particularly  when  they  moved  out  of  Freetown  into  the 
countryside.  As  military  equipment  was  shipped  into  the  port  of  Freetown, 
it  was  placed  in  areas  without  security.  As  a  result,  much  of  the  initial  load 
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of  military  equipment  was  stolen  and  either  sold  on  the  blaek  market  or 
appropriated  by  various  eriminal  sourees.  When  they  finally  reeeived  their 
equipment,  they  began  to  deploy  throughout  the  country  where  40,000  to 
50,000  combatants  were  operating.  Many  of  the  soldiers  spoke  different 
languages,  which  caused  issues  with  command  and  control. 

The  security  situation  was  not  stable  and  the  DDR  process  began  quite 
slowly  because  many  armed  fighters  refused  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
process.^  The  first  DDR  camps  were  often  ill-equipped  and  resembled 
prisoner  of  war  compounds  in  appearance,  surrounded  by  high  fences  and 
barbed  wire.  The  presence  of  Nigerian  troops  in  some  of  the  DDR  camps 
angered  RUF  and  CDF  forces.  When  entering  the  compound,  the  combat¬ 
ant  turned  in  his  weapon  in  exchange  for  food  and  clothing  to  begin  his 
six  week  stay  in  the  DDR  camp.  The  ex-combatants  lived  in  makeshift 
tents  surrounded  by  dirt  courtyards.  Former  combatants  were  debriefed 
and  took  part  in  job  training — ^primarily  in  carpentry  and  masonry.  After 
completing  the  DDR  process,  UN  officials  issued  each  former  combat¬ 
ant  an  ID  card  and  $  1 5  in  transportation  vouchers  to  go  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Each  ex-combatant  was  expected  to  obtain  his  own  job.  Life  in 
the  camps  was  fraught  with  unrest  and  trouble.’  The  UN  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  unable  to  meet  the  inflated  expectations  of  Sierra  Leoneans 
who  expected  the  DDR  process  to  provide  instant  prosperity  and  peace. 
This  caused  additional  frustration  among  all  parties  who  were  already  re¬ 
luctant  signatories  to  the  Lome  Agreement. 

The  Lome  Agreement  guaranteed  United  Nation  officials  and  UNAM- 
SIL  unhindered  and  safe  access  to  all  areas  in  the  country.  Unfortunately, 
as  peacekeepers  deployed  to  areas  outside  of  Freetown,  they  often  encoun¬ 
tered  tense  and  volatile  security  situations.  The  withdrawal  of  ECOMOG 
forces  and  the  failure  to  create  effective  Sierra  Leone  police  and  military 
units  before  UNAMSIL  arrived  proved  fatal.  In  trying  to  maintain  its  cred¬ 
ibility  as  a  neutral  force  between  the  government  and  rebel  forces.  General 
Jetley  chose  not  to  grant  the  authority  to  use  force  to  compel  disarmament 
or  even  to  defend  the  UN  DDR  camps  from  attack.  In  spite  of  the  cease¬ 
fire  agreement,  RUF  fighters  operated  freely  throughout  the  country.  The 
peacekeepers  were  denied  freedom  of  movement  and  were  subjected  to 
ambushes  and  illegal  roadblocks  throughout  Sierra  Leone  by  armed  fight¬ 
ers,  mostly  RUF  factions.®  After  each  skirmish,  the  RUF  leader,  Foday 
Sankoh,  was  contacted  about  resolving  the  problem,  but  usually  to  no 
avail.  Instead,  Sankoh  often  blamed  the  government  or  UNAMSIL  for  the 
skirmishes.  It  was  quite  obvious  that  Sankoh  was  deliberately  undermin- 
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ing  the  Lome  Agreement  by  refusing  to  order  his  RUF  fighters  to  undergo 
the  DDR  process. 

In  response  to  the  surprise  Nigerian  withdrawal  from  Sierra  Leone  and 
the  lack  of  ECOMOG  cooperation  with  the  UNAMSIL  headquarters,  the 
UN  increased  the  size  of  UNAMSIL  from  6,000  to  1 1 ,000  troops  under 
Resolution  1289  which  passed  on  7  February  2000.  This  was  supposed 
to  include  an  additional  six  infantry  battalions  and  more  UN  observers  to 
offset  the  withdrawal  of  Nigerian  ECOMOG  units  in  the  spring.^  Express¬ 
ing  its  frustration  with  the  deteriorating  security  situation,  paragraph  1 0  of 
Resolution  1289  granted  UNAMSIE  much  wider  freedom  to  use  military 
force  in  the  performance  of  its  mission: 

(a)  To  provide  security  at  key  locations  and  Government  build¬ 
ings,  in  particular  in  Freetown,  important  intersections  and  ma¬ 
jor  airports,  including  Lungi  airport; 

(b)  To  facilitate  the  free  flow  of  people,  goods  and  humanitarian 
assistance  along  specifled  thoroughfares; 

(c)  To  provide  security  in  and  at  all  sites  of  the  disarmament, 
demobilization  and  reintegration  programme; 

(d)  To  coordinate  with  and  assist,  in  common  areas  of  deploy¬ 
ment,  the  Sierra  Leone  law  enforcement  authorities  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  responsibilities; 

(e)  To  guard  weapons,  ammunition  and  other  military  equip¬ 
ment  collected  from  ex-combatants  and  to  assist  in  their  subse¬ 
quent  disposal  or  destruction,  authorizes  UNAMSIL  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  fulflll  the  additional  tasks  set  out  above,  and 
affirms  that,  in  the  discharge  of  its  mandate,  UNAMSIL  may 
take  the  necessary  action  to  ensure  the  security  and  freedom  of 
movement  of  its  personnel  and,  within  its  capabilities  and  areas 
of  deployment,  to  afford  protection  to  civilians  under  imminent 
threat  of  physical  violence,  taking  into  account  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Government  of  Sierra  Leone.'” 

Despite  this  key  change  in  mandate,  however.  General  Jetley  refused 
to  change  his  policy  of  strict  UNAMSIL  neutrality  and  only  allowed  his 
units  to  use  force  to  defend  themselves  and  unarmed  civilians  if  they  came 
under  direct  attack.  Rebel  forces  grew  bolder  as  the  result  of  UNAMSIL’s 
failure  to  respond  to  repeated  provocations  throughout  Sierra  Leone.  RUF 
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forces  even  blocked  the  deployment  of  Indian  and  Ghanaian  elements 
from  deploying  to  the  eastern  Bendu  half  of  the  country."  A  report  from 
the  office  of  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  described  one  of 
many  such  incidents: 

On  22  April,  a  group  of  some  20  RUFP  fighters  prevented  UN- 
AMSIL  military  observers  from  entering  the  premises  of  the 
disarmament,  demobilization  and  reintegration  reception  center 
of  Magburaka  (near  Makeni).  They  also  alleged  that  UNAM- 
SIL  soldiers,  who  were  providing  security  at  that  location,  had 
taken  some  ammunition  belonging  to  the  RUFP.  A  small-scale 
scuffle  ensued,  after  which  UNAMSIL  troops  at  the  site  decided 
to  withdraw  temporarily  to  avoid  escalation.  The  Makeni/Mag- 
buraka  area  remained  very  tense  and  subsequently  became  the 
scene  of  the  first  attacks  by  RUFP  on  UNAMSIL  troops. " 

Nigeria  completed  the  withdrawal  of  its  troops  from  Sierra  Leone  in 
late  April,  leaving  the  country  without  its  largest  and  most  powerful  mili¬ 
tary  contingent.'^ 

On  4  May  2000,  the  very  day  that  ECOMOG  transferred  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  UNAMSIL,  the  RUE  attacked  and  “detained”  a  contingent  of 
Kenyan  UNAMSIL  soldiers  in  the  Kono  diamond  mining  region  near  the 
town  of  Makeni,  about  70  kilometers  east  of  Freetown.  Some  200  Zam¬ 
bian  UNAMSIL  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  to  relieve  the  captive  Kenyans 
were  also  taken  hostage  along  with  their  armored  personnel  carriers.  The 
Zambians  then  surrendered  to  the  RUF  on  6  May,  bringing  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  hostages  held  by  the  RUF  to  over  500. 

Soon,  RUF  forces,  using  the  armored  personnel  carriers  and  other 
weapons  seized  from  the  UN  forces,  began  to  advance  towards  Freetown. 
The  imminent  collapse  of  the  DDR  process  called  for  by  the  Lome  Agree¬ 
ment,  and  the  all  too  obvious  shortcomings  of  UNAMSIL  forces  led  to 
calls  for  a  new  military  intervention  to  save  UNAMSIL  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Sierra  Leone.  On  4  May  2000  the  UN  Secretary-General,  Kofi 
Annan,  requested  that  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  intervene 
to  save  the  UNAMSIL  mission  from  collapse. 

Great  Britain  to  the  Rescue:  Operation  PALLISER 

The  British  government,  at  the  request  of  the  UN  and  President  Kab¬ 
bah,  immediately  sent  an  Operational  Liaison  and  Reconnaissance  Team 
(OLRT)  led  by  Brigadier  General  David  Richards  to  Freetown  on  5  May 
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2000  to  assess  the  situation.  Riehards  was  no  stranger  to  Freetown,  having 
led  a  team  from  the  FIMS  Norfolk  that  returned  the  British  Fligh  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  his  embassy  in  January  2000. The  team  was  direeted  to  plan 
for  the  possible  evaeuation  of  Commonwealth  eitizens.  Riehards’  OLRT 
arrived  in  Freetown  early  on  6  May  and  quickly  determined  that  a  non- 
combatant  evacuation  operation  (NEO)  could  not  be  conducted  without 
troops  to  secure  the  airport  and  the  assembly  point  and  requested  troops 
for  that  purpose.  Fie  would  also  need  airlift  from  the  Freetown  assembly 
point  to  Lungi  airport  across  the  bay  because  RUF  forces  blocked  the  so- 
called  horseshoe  road  that  connected  them.'^  It  was  quite  clear  that  neither 
UNAMSIL  forces  nor  SLA  units  were  capable  of  providing  security. 

British  soldiers  from  the  Special  Air  Service  (SAS)  and  the  1st  Bat¬ 
talion  of  the  Parachute  Regiment  (1  PARA)  rapidly  deployed  to  a  Forward 
Mounting  Base  at  Dakar,  Senegal  on  6  May.  They  were  alerted  to  this 
mission  just  the  day  before  and  were  able  to  complete  their  deployment  by 
the  close  of  the  day  on  8  May.  British  forces  were  able  to  take  advantage 
of  their  newly  created  Joint  Force  Headquarters  at  Northwood,  UK,  a  rap¬ 
idly  deployable,  joint  military  headquarters  created  for  exactly  this  kind  of 
mission.  The  JFHQ  quickly  fell  in  on  the  OLRT  with  Brigadier  Richards 
as  it  commander,  collocated  with  the  British  High  Commissioner.'*^  They 
would  be  supported  by  sizeable  British  naval  forces.  HMS  Ocean,  a  heli¬ 
copter  carrier  with  Royal  Marines  led  the  Amphibious  Ready  Group  then 
operating  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  a  week  away.  Four  CH-47  Chinook 
helicopters  made  the  3,500  mile  journey  from  the  UK  to  Sierra  Leone 
in  only  30  hours.  The  British  force,  which  eventually  numbered  roughly 
5000  troops,  operated  under  a  Commonwealth  mandate  rather  than  under 
UN  command.''' 

Under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Richards,  Operation  PALLISER 
began  with  a  helicopter  assault  led  by  the  troops  of  the  SAS  and  a  com¬ 
pany  of  paratroopers  of  the  1  PARA.  The  paratroopers  quickly  secured  the 
Lungi  International  Airport  across  the  bay  from  Freetown  and  established 
their  headquarters  there  on  7  May.  Just  as  quickly,  other  UK  troops  seized 
the  Freetown  peninsula  and  secured  the  British  high  commissioner’s  resi¬ 
dence.'*  Once  on  the  ground,  the  UK  commander  began  meeting  with 
officials  from  the  Sierra  Leone  government  and  the  United  Nations,  who 
were  in  complete  disarray  and  near  collapse  as  rumors  that  RUF  troops 
were  less  than  twenty  miles  from  Freetown  and  preparing  to  attack.  Rich¬ 
ards  also  met  with  the  leaders  of  various  armed  factions  roaming  the  streets 
of  Freetown.  After  assessing  the  situation  Brigadier  Richards  decided  to 
greatly  expand  his  mission  to  include  saving  the  UNAMSIL  mission  from 
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collapse.  He  quickly  dispatched  British  officers  to  provide  military  ad¬ 
vice  and  resolve  to  UNAMSIL  units  and  Sierra  Leone  Army  units  at  key 
points  in  and  around  the  city,  including  the  key  town  of  Waterloo,  twenty 
kilometers  south  of  Freetown  on  the  horseshoe  road.  He  also  discouraged 
the  armed  factions  from  joining  the  fighting  by  demonstrating  the  resolve 
of  the  UK  and  UNAMSIL  to  remain  in  control.’’  The  British  naval  force 
was  also  anchored  close  off  the  Freetown  harbor  while  British  aircraft  con¬ 
ducted  demonstrations  overhead,  including  dropping  leaflets  discouraging 
anyone  from  interfering  with  British  forces.^” 

On  8  May  some  ten  thousand  Freetown  residents  and  government  sol¬ 
diers  marched  on  the  residence  of  RUFP  leader  Sankoh  with  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  the  government.  They  carried  placards  with  inscriptions  directed 
at  Sankoh,  such  as  “No  Violence  Sankoh,”  “Enough  is  Enough,”  and 
“Sankoh:  Our  People  are  dying.”^’  Sankoh  was  informed  about  the  march 
in  advance  and  had  over  150  members  of  the  RUF  at  his  home  for  protec¬ 
tion.  UNAMSIE  had  also  placed  30  armed  soldiers  around  the  house.  UN- 
AMSIE  peacekeepers  were  unable  to  keep  the  crowd  away  from  the  house 
and  they  soon  began  throwing  stones,  bottles,  and  sticks  at  the  house.  UN¬ 
AMSIE  personnel  fired  a  warning  shot  in  the  air  in  a  misguided  attempt 
to  disperse  the  mob.  RUF  soldiers  in  Sankoh’s  resident  opened  fire  on  the 
crowd  and  a  battle  ensued  as  armed  civilians  and  soldiers  in  the  crowd  re¬ 
turned  fire.  UNAMSIE  soldiers  retreated  from  the  area.  Many  RUF  mem¬ 
bers  were  killed  by  the  mob  and  the  house  was  looted  and  ransacked.  By 
the  end  of  the  day,  over  40  civilians  had  been  killed  and  several  people 
wounded.  During  the  panic,  Sankoh  escaped,  dressed  as  a  woman,  into  the 
forest  behind  his  house.“ 

Because  of  the  deteriorating  security  situation  in  Freetown  and  the 
8  May  riots,  the  British  High  Commissioner  in  Freetown  formally  asked 
Brigadier  Richards  to  begin  the  NEO.  1  PARA  troops  immediately  se¬ 
cured  the  Mammy  Yoko  Hotel  and  on  9  May  2000,  nearly  500  of  the  1,000 
British  citizens  were  evacuated  by  four  Chinook  helicopters  to  Senegal.^^ 
The  other  600  either  chose  to  remain  in  Freetown  because  of  the  British 
military  presence  or  lived  in  outlying  areas  and  considered  their  safety 
adequate.^'* 

With  Eungi  International  Airport  secure  and  the  NEO  complete,  UN¬ 
AMSIE  and  SEA  units,  with  British  advice  and  advisors,  began  to  turn  the 
tide  against  RUF  forces.  British  leaders  assisted  SEA  and  UNAMSIE  units 
with  military  planning  and  technical  advice  and  by  1 5  May,  they  had  driv- 
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en  RUF  forces  several  miles  back  from  outskirts  of  Freetown.  The  British 
government  formally  expanded  the  initial  NEO  mission  to  include  three 
new  tasks  (already  begun  by  Brigadier  Richards):  support  to  UNAMSIL, 
support  to  the  SLA,  and  preparation  for  humanitarian  tasks.^^  Brigadier 
Richards  moved  the  main  headquarters  of  the  JFFIQ  from  Dakar  to  Free¬ 
town  to  join  with  his  forward  command  element  on  the  18th  and  19th  of 
May.^*’  British  firepower  and  resolve  quickly  put  RUF  forces  on  the  de¬ 
fensive  and  bolstered  the  flagging  morale  of  UNAMSIL  and  SLA  forces. 
On  1 7  May,  1  PARA  units  identified  about  40  RUF  moving  toward  their 
positions  near  Lungi  Lol,  just  north  of  Lungi  Airport.  The  rebels  engaged 
the  PARA  position  and  the  British  responded  with  full  force.  As  one  author 
later  wrote,  “the  psychological  effect  of  the  engagement  was  immense  in 
deterring  the  RUF  and  in  further  enhancing  the  reputation  of  the  British 
troops  in  the  eyes  of  the  UNAMSIL  and  Sierra  Leonean  forces.”^^ 

The  UN  hastily  arranged  a  summit  meeting  at  Conakry  in  Guinea  and 
invited  the  presidents  of  Liberia,  Guinea,  Sierra  Leone,  and  a  special  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  UN.  The  summit  was  chaired  by  President  Konare  of 
Mali.  Participants  condemned  the  RUF  attacks  and  the  detention  of  the 
UN  peacekeepers.  They  further  mandated  that  Liberian  President  Charles 
Taylor  become  personally  involved  in  the  crisis  to  ensure  the  release  of 
the  detainees  and  to  return  the  RUF  to  the  peace  process.^*  RUF  fighters 
released  their  UN  hostages  beginning  on  1 6  May.  In  response  to  this  crisis, 
the  UN  authorized  an  additional  peacekeeping  contingent,  bringing  the 
total  UNAMSIL  force  to  13,000  with  the  passage  of  UN  Resolution  1299 
on  19  May  2000.29 

On  17  May  2000,  Foday  Sankoh  and  his  bodyguard  came  out  of  hiding 
and  into  public  view.  As  he  was  walking  around  near  his  house,  Sankoh 
was  recognized  by  local  residents  who  alerted  a  militia  commander  known 
as  Black  Scorpion.^**  Black  Scorpion  laid  an  impromptu  ambush,  killing 
Sankoh’s  bodyguards  and  wounding  Sankoh.^'  Prior  to  being  turned  over 
to  British  soldiers,  he  was  stripped  and  forced  to  walk  through  the  streets 
naked.  The  humiliated  warlord  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  dem¬ 
onstrators  in  a  Freetown  municipal  court  and  placed  in  prison  awaiting 
trial.  22 

The  Amphibious  Ready  Group  (ARG)  that  had  departed  from  Mar¬ 
seilles,  France,  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone  on  May  12th  and  13  th. 
The  ARG  included  the  HMS  Ocean,  the  Royal  Fleet  Auxiliary  ships  Fort 
George  and  Fort  Austin,  and  logistics  ships  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Bedevere, 
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as  well  as  the  frigate  HMS  Chatham.  In  addition,  the  aireraft  earner  Il¬ 
lustrious  and  its  13  Harrier  jet  aireraft  had  departed  Lisbon,  Portugal  and 
joined  the  ARG  off  Sierra  Leone.  The  42  Commando  Royal  Marines  from 
the  ARG  took  over  the  mission  and  relieved  the  troops  of  the  1  PARA  on 
30  May.  Their  mission — still  under  Richards — was  to  secure  the  release  of 
the  hostages,  and  strengthen  the  UNAMSIL  and  government  forces.” 

With  the  hostages  released.  Brigadier  Richards  turned  his  attention 
to  training  UNAMSIL  and  SLA  soldiers.  Once  the  planning  cell  was  es¬ 
tablished,  Richards  provided  key  liaison  officers,  gave  technical  advice 
on  a  range  of  issues,  and  basically  began  directing  the  SLA/UNAMSIL 
campaign  plan.”  According  to  Richards,  “the  most  decisive  factors  were 
persuading  them,  at  least  temporarily,  to  move  from  a  peacekeeping  to  a 
conventional  defensive  posture,  and  convincing  them  that  the  RUF  were 
not  supermen.””  Now  with  a  formidable  Royal  Navy  presence  off  the 
coast  of  Freetown,  the  British  were  able  to  quickly  sling-load  heavy  artil¬ 
lery  and  ammunition  to  the  forces  in  Sierra  Leone.  Liaison  officers  were 
exchanged  and  key  meetings  were  established  between  SLA  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  on  a  daily  basis.”  By  the  end  of  May  2000,  UNAMSIL,  SLA,  and 
British  forces,  with  the  help  of  a  Jordanian  Special  Forces  battalion  drove 
the  RUF  forces  far  away  from  Freetown  and  the  Lungi  airport.  The  tide 
had  turned  in  favor  of  the  government  and  the  UN. 

British  forces  departed  Sierra  Leone  on  1 5  June  and  Operation  PAL- 
LISER  came  to  an  end.  With  renewed  confidence  UNAMSIL  and  SLA 
soldiers  were  able  to  take  over  positions  previously  secured  by  British 
soldiers  and  began  actively  fighting  and  winning  battles  with  the  RUF.  As 
the  British  main  body  departed  Freetown  they  left  a  training  contingent 
of  about  200  British  soldiers  stationed  at  Camp  Waterloo,  about  20-km 
southeast  of  Freetown,  and  who  were  responsible  for  training  SLA  sol¬ 
diers  in  infantry  skills.”  With  RUF  leader  Sankoh  in  a  Freetown  prison. 
General  Issa  Sesay  took  over  control  of  the  RUF  Party  and  RUF  military 
forces,  with  Sankoh’s  approval.  Sesay  began  to  work  with  UNAMSIL  and 
began  to  actively  work  for  a  peace  settlement  between  the  RUFP  and  the 
government.  Despite  being  Sankoh’s  deputy,  the  change  in  leadership  and 
policy  caused  a  split  in  the  RUFP  and  many  deserted  its  ranks.” 

Unfortunately,  fighting  continued  between  UNAMSIL  and  rebel 
groups  in  outlying  areas  around  Freetown.  One  such  rebel  group,  known 
as  the  West  Side  Boys  (WSB),  nearly  erased  the  gains  made  by  the  British 
and  the  UN. 
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West  Side  Boys 


The  WSB  gang  included  former  members  of  the  SLA,  former  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  RUFP,  criminals  from  Pademba  Road  Prison  released  during 
the  1 997  coup,  and  ordinary  civilians  who  were  recruited  by  the  rebel  gang 
members.  Many  of  the  rebels  were  captured  children  under  the  age  of  15 
who  were  indoctrinated  into  the  group  and  forced  to  commit  atrocities  on 
ordinary  citizens.  Some  of  the  children  were  abducted  after  watching  their 
parents  die  at  the  hands  of  the  recruiters  while  others  were  forced  to  torture 
their  parents  to  death.^® 

The  group  was  known  for  wearing  bizarre  clothing  to  include  wom¬ 
en’s  wigs  and  flip-flops  and  being  almost  perpetually  drunk  with  home¬ 
made  palm  wine.  The  WSB  were  heavy  users  of  locally  grown  marijuana 
and  heroin  bought  with  alluvial  diamonds.  Diamonds  were  also  used  to 
purchase  many  of  their  weapons,  including  ZPU-2  antiaircraft  guns,  RPG- 
7  grenade  launchers,  81 -mm  mortars,  AK-47  rifles,  and  SLR  rifles.  Most 
of  their  vehicles  had  been  hijacked  from  UN  food  convoys  or  captured 
from  the  SLA.  The  WSB  operated  in  and  around  Freetown,  and  in  the 
northeastern  parts  of  Sierra  Leone,  often  setting  up  road-blocks  to  extort 
money  and  goods  from  travelers.  During  the  day,  those  who  encountered 
the  group  paid  them  off  with  alcohol,  drugs,  tobacco,  or  equipment  carried 
in  the  vehicle.  During  the  evening,  when  the  WSB  were  high  on  alcohol  or 
drugs,  travelers  were  often  fired  upon  and  killed.'*® 

Great  Britain  Returns:  Vignette  on  Operation  BARRAS 

On  Friday,  25  August  2000,  British  Major  Alan  Marshall,  stationed  at 
Benguema  Training  Camp  decided  to  make  a  visit  to  one  of  UNAMSIL’s 
battalions  near  the  town  of  Masiaka,  about  65 -kilometers  east  of  Free¬ 
town.  Marshall  and  his  men  were  part  of  the  stay-behind  British  training 
contingent.  Accompanying  him  on  this  visit  was  an  SLA  liaison  officer 
and  1 1  soldiers  from  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment.  After  visiting  with  Colonel 
Jehad  al-Widyan,  commander  of  the  UNAMSIL  battalion,  he  decided  to 
take  his  patrol  to  the  WSB  base  in  nearby  Magbeni.  Marshall  received  an 
intelligence  report  that  only  a  few  rebels  were  present  at  the  base  and  he 
wanted  to  check  out  the  situation.'*'  His  three  Land  Rovers  were  armed 
with  .50-caliber  heavy  machine  guns  and  the  soldiers  with  SA80  rifles. 
As  the  patrol  approached  Magbeni,  located  50  miles  east  of  the  capital  in 
Freetown,  the  WSB  blocked  the  road  and  denied  them  movement.  Major 
Marshall  tried  to  reason  with  them,  but  they  insisted  that  he  wait  until  their 
leader,  24-year  old  “Brigadier”  Foday  Kallay  arrived.'*^ 
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As  they  waited,  Major  Marshall  carried  on  a  conversation  with  the 
boys  and  offered  them  cigarettes.  Communication  with  the  base  at  Ben- 
guema  Training  Camp  was  established  via  radio  and  the  base  camp  was 
informed  that  the  patrol  was  being  detained.  Once  Kallay  arrived,  the  situ¬ 
ation  turned  tense.  Kallay  began  issuing  orders  to  his  armed  soldiers,  be¬ 
came  angry  with  Marshall  for  entering  an  unauthorized  area  without  coor¬ 
dination,  and  surrounded  the  patrol  with  soldiers  and  a  captured  SLA  truck 
mounted  with  a  14. 5 -mm  heavy  machine  gun.  As  Marshall  made  attempts 
to  reason  with  the  WSB,  he  was  physically  beaten.  Within  5  minutes,  the 
rest  of  the  Royal  Irish  soldiers  were  overwhelmed,  disarmed,  stripped,  and 
taken  by  canoes  upstream,  across  Rokel  River,  to  Gberi  Bana,  Kallay’s 
headquarters. 

Communication  between  the  WSB  leader  Kallay  and  the  British  base 
was  established  using  the  patrol’s  radio.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Simon  Ford- 
ham  of  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment  led  a  team  of  negotiators  from  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Defense,  Freetown  Police,  United  Nation  personnel,  a  Special  Air 
Service  (SAS)  assessment  team,  and  Major  Johnny  Paul  Koroma,  the  for¬ 
mer  coup  leader  and  now  a  member  of  the  Sierra  Leonean  Government.  A 
face-to-face  meeting  was  held  on  27  August  and  the  WSB  demanded  the 
release  of  Foday  Sankoh,  the  RUFP  leader,  along  with  food,  medicine,  a 
generator,  and  a  satellite  phone  in  exchange  for  the  detained  soldiers.  The 
team  met  all  of  the  WSB  demands  except  for  the  release  of  Foday  Sankoh, 
and  the  WSB  released  5  of  the  1 1  soldiers  on  30  August  2000.  The  WSB 
continued  to  hold  six  soldiers  and  the  SLA  liaison  officer.'*'^  The  WSB 
stressed  that  the  other  demands  needed  to  be  met  for  the  release  of  the 
remaining  soldiers. 

Negotiations  continued  with  the  WSB  on  31  August  but  the  situation, 
described  by  the  team  on  the  ground,  was  becoming  delicate  and  volatile.'^^ 
Kallay  used  the  satellite  phone  to  demand  the  current  government  of  Si¬ 
erra  Leone  step  down.  Unbeknownst  to  Kallay,  the  negotiators  gave  him 
the  phone  to  get  a  precise  location  via  signal  interception  on  where  the  re¬ 
maining  hostages  were  located.  As  the  team  made  further  contact  with  the 
WSB,  negotiations  failed.  Kallay  threatened  to  kill  the  hostages  if  his  de¬ 
mands  were  not  met.  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair  directed  the  British  Chief 
of  Defense  Staff,  General  Sir  Charles  Guthrie,  to  devise  a  rescue  plan. 

As  the  planning  mission  began,  the  British  established  several  obser¬ 
vation  posts  composed  of  four  man  teams  of  SAS  soldiers  inserted  from 
Rokel  River  by  the  Special  Boat  Service  (SBS)  to  pinpoint  locations  near 
Magbeni  and  Gberi  Bana.'*'’  The  SAS  soldiers  were  augmented  by  a  num- 
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ber  of  SBS  soldiers  who  had  been  elandestinely  flown  into  the  country  to 
prepare  for  a  possible  hostage  rescue  mission.  The  team  was  to  provide  in¬ 
telligence  information  to  include  movements  around  the  WSB  base  camp, 
possible  helicopter  landing  sites,  weapons,  location  of  hostages,  and  ve¬ 
hicles.  The  intelligence  information  was  conveyed  to  the  higher  headquar¬ 
ters  planning  cell  via  the  patrol’s  radio  operator  using  a  satellite  link."^’ 

Intelligence  reports  from  the  observation  points  told  of  the  erratic  be¬ 
havior  of  Kallay,  mock  executions,  positions  of  heavy  weapons,  and  the 
location  of  the  captured  vehicles.  It  was  reported  that  the  seven  hostages 
were  being  held  at  a  village  named  Gberi  Bana  about  400  meters  away 
from  the  rebels  at  Magbeni  and  across  Rokel  River. 

In  addition,  the  SAS  teams  reported  that  the  WSB  soldier  strength  on 
Gberi  Bana  and  Magbeni  was  between  50  and  100  in  each  camp.'**  The 
WSB  gang  members  were  armed  with  AK-47  rifles,  rocket  propelled  gre¬ 
nade  launchers,  60-mm,  81 -mm  and  120-mm  mortars  and  Fabric  National 
(FN)  sniper  rifles."^®  In  addition  to  these  weapons,  surveillance  indicated 
that  the  WSB  had  pick-up  trucks  with  mounted  machine  guns,  the  Bedford 
4-ton  captured  from  the  SLA,  and  the  three  Land  Rovers.  In  terms  of  po¬ 
sition,  the  mortars  and  machine  guns  in  Magbeni  secured  the  approaches 
from  the  south,  and  were  able  to  engage  targets  across  the  Rokel  River  at 
Gberi  Bana. 
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Magbeni  and  Gberi  Bana  were  surrounded  by  dense  jungle  vegeta¬ 
tion,  mangrove  swamps,  murky  marshland,  and  low  palm  woodlands.  At 
Gberi  Bana,  due  to  the  defensive  positioning  of  weapons  from  Magbeni 
to  the  south  and  swamps  and  dense  vegetation  on  the  east  and  west,  the 
only  area  that  needed  to  be  seeured  was  to  the  north.  Only  one  road  went 
into  Gberi  Bana  and  that  road  was  heavily  guarded.  Gberi  Bana  made  an 
exeellent  prison  with  very  little  possibility  of  eseape  by  foot.  Gberi  Bana 
itself  eonsisted  of  five  low  mud  and  eement  buildings.  Magbeni  eonsisted 
of  a  roadway  along  the  Rokel  River  with  29  war-tom  buildings  and  large 
areas  of  jungle  vegetation  that  eould  provide  cover  for  both  defensive  and 
offensive  operations. 

The  UK  Ministry  of  Defense  alerted  the  1  st  Battalion,  1  Parachute 
Regiment  on  30  August  2000  for  a  possible  rescue  mission.  Major  Mat¬ 
thew  Lowe  was  selected  as  the  task  force  commander  due  to  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  jungle  operations.  In  addition,  many  of  his  non-commissioned  of¬ 
ficers  had  just  returned  from  Operation  PALLISER  and  were  familiar  with 
the  situation.^°  Other  forces  were  also  alerted  for  possible  deployment,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Royal  Fleet  Auxiliary  (RFA)  Argus  and  elements  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force  (RAF).  As  a  contingency  plan,  two  Fynx  helicopters  were  taken 
by  C-130  Hercules  transport  aircraft  to  Dakar  in  Senegal  and  then  on  to 
Fungi  airport  near  Freetown.  The  two  Fynxes  and  the  three  RAF  Chinooks 
already  in  the  country  were  then  deployed  to  a  small  airfield  at  Hastings, 
about  25  miles  south  of  Freetown.  As  the  planning  continued,  the  soldiers 
of  the  parachute  regiment  began  their  field  training  exercise  in  England. 

The  British  JFHQ  in  Freetown  devised  a  plan  to  have  the  1  PARA  to 
attack  the  Magbeni  camp  and  the  SAS  troops  to  attack  Gberi  Bana  where 
the  soldiers  were  being  held  hostage.  On  3  September  the  1  PARA  de¬ 
ployed  their  planners  to  Dakar,  the  capital  of  Senegal,  approximately  500 
miles  from  Freetown,  to  begin  planning  their  part  of  rescue  mission.  The 
team  was  supplied  with  maps,  aerial  photography,  intelligence  updates, 
as  well  as  intelligence  information  from  the  local  government  regarding 
the  surroundings  of  both  Gberi  Bana  and  Magbeni.^'  As  the  planning  cell 
continued  its  operation  in  Dakar,  a  similar  planning  cell  began  work  in 
Freetown  at  the  British  military  headquarters.  This  SAS-led  team  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  extraction  of  hostages.  On  6  September,  the  PARA  task  force, 
approximately  150  soldiers,  deployed  to  Dakar  for  live-fire  exercises,  fa¬ 
miliarization  training,  and  acclimatization. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Defense  asked  journalists  in  Britain  not  to 
speculate  about  the  possible  deployment.  A  news  story  written  in  the 
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Sierra  Leone  Press,  located  in  Freetown,  about  the  deployment  of  the 
PARA  to  Senegal  actually  provided  some  cover  for  the  SAS’s  operations 
in  and  around  the  objective.^^  As  the  crisis  continued,  a  medical  team 
was  positioned  in  a  freight  container  on  the  Royal  Fleet  Auxiliary  (RFA) 
Sir  Percivale  to  conduct  possible  triage  and  medical  support  operations. 
Alongside  the  Percivale  was  the  Argyll,  a  warship  complete  with  landing 
decks  for  aircraft.  Both  ships  were  anchored  off  the  shores  of  Freetown.^^ 

On  9  September,  Kallay  insisted  that  he  would  not  release  the  hostages 
until  a  new  interim  government  was  established.  After  14  days  of  negotia¬ 
tion,  there  appeared  to  be  little  hope  of  securing  the  release  of  the  hostages 
through  continued  dialogue.  British  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair  gave  the 
order  to  launch  the  rescue  mission.  The  JFFIQ  was  also  given  permission 
from  President  Kabbah  to  conduct  an  operation  against  the  WSB  at  a  time 
of  their  choosing.^'*  All  soldiers  were  moved  to  blastings  Battle  Camp  for 
final  coordination,  blastings  was  only  about  15  minutes  by  air  from  the 
objective. 

H-hour  for  Operation  BARRAS  was  set  for  0616  hours  on  1 0  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  early  morning  landing  gave  an  element  of  surprise  and  assurance 
that  the  WSB  were  at  their  weakest.  Speed  and  surprise  was  essential  if  the 
captives  were  to  be  seized  before  their  WSB  captors  could  kill  them.  At 
H-hour  two  RAF  Lynx  and  three  Chinook  helicopters  departed  Hastings 
for  the  short  flight  to  the  WSB  camp.  The  Lynx  helicopters,  equipped  with 
night  vision  equipment,  heavy  machine  guns,  and  thermal  night  imagers, 
provided  overhead  security  for  the  Chinooks  carrying  PARA  and  SAS  sol¬ 
diers.  The  attack  helicopters  approached  at  a  very  low  level  along  the  river 
to  ensure  maximum  surprise.  Once  near  the  target,  the  two  Lynx  split  with 
one  attacking  from  the  south  and  the  other  from  the  north.^^  Although 
UNAMSIL  units  were  not  informed  about  the  operation,  they  were  given 
the  mission  to  secure  and  block  positions  on  the  road  to  Magbeni.^'’ 

UK  planners  designed  Operation  BARRAS  as  a  simultaneous,  two¬ 
pronged  attack.  Two  platoons  of  1  PARA  troopers  air  assaulted  from  two 
helicopters  and  landed  in  the  jungle  area  south  of  Magbeni. 

Their  mission  was  to  neutralize  weapons  covering  Gberi  Bana  to  the 
north,  defeat  the  forces  on  the  ground,  secure  a  landing  zone  east  of  the 
town,  and  recover  the  Land  Rovers.  The  PARA  landed  in  marshy  water 
and  moved  150  meters  to  the  tree  line.^^  As  a  heavy  machine  gun  fired 
at  the  Chinooks  from  Magbeni,  the  Lynx  helicopter  was  able  to  identify 
the  location  and  raked  it  with  its  12.7-mm  machine  gun,  knocking  out  the 
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heavy  machine  gun  and  its  gunners.  The  PARAs  moved  from  the  tree- 
line  to  the  huts  in  a  west-to-east  sweep  in  three  platoon-level  attacks  and 
quickly  accomplished  their  objective. 

Frogmen  of  the  SBS  launched  the  second  prong  of  the  attack  by  cross¬ 
ing  Rokel  River  underwater  and  opening  fire  as  they  emerged  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  At  the  same  time  SAS  snipers  came  from  their  hiding  places  in  the 
swamps  near  Gberi  Bana  and  surprised  the  WSB  with  a  barrage  of  fire  and 
flash-bang  grenades. 

As  the  WSB  adjusted  to  the  barrage  of  fire,  they  responded  with  their 
own  fire.  A  Chinook  helicopter  carrying  the  SAS  rescue  force  was  the 
target.  While  unloading  a  platoon  of  SAS  soldiers,  Brad  Tinnion  exited 
the  Chinook  and  was  shot  by  an  insurgent.  WSB  fighters  fired  RPGs  at 
the  Chinook  in  an  effort  to  destroy  it,  but  both  rounds  missed.  The  SAS 
troops  made  their  approach  to  the  huts  nearby  where  the  hostages  were 
held,  killed  the  WSB  members  guarding  the  hut,  and  escorted  the  hostages 
and  wounded  onto  the  Chinook  helicopter.  As  they  swept  through  the  area, 
they  also  captured  Kallay,  who  was  hiding  under  bedding  in  one  of  the 
WSB  huts.5' 

British  forces  accomplished  the  rescue  mission,  from  landing  in  Gberi 
Bana  and  loading  hostages  onto  the  Chinook,  in  only  20  minutes.  At  the 
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nearby  Magbeni  WSB  camp,  fighting  continued  and  the  PARA  remained 
in  the  area  until  1600,  scouring  the  jungle  looking  for  WSB  fighters  that 
fled  the  initial  assault  and  recovering  the  three  captured  Land  Rovers  and 
other  weapons.  British  forces  killed  25  and  captured  18  WSB  members. 
Three  of  the  WSB  casualties  were  women,  one  of  which  was  the  notori¬ 
ous  Mammy  Kallay,  wife  of  Today  Kallay,  who  was  a  particularly  ruth¬ 
less  supporter  of  her  husband.^^  As  the  Chinook  returned  to  the  RFA  Sir 
Percivale,  anchored  in  Freetown,  SAS  soldier  Brad  Tinnon  died.  Twelve 
other  soldiers  were  wounded,  but  none  critically.  In  addition  to  the  British 
hostages,  the  rescuers  freed  22  Sierra  Leoneans  captives  from  Gberi  Bana: 
17  men  used  for  forced  labor  and  5  women  abducted  for  sex.'^®  Operation 
BARRAS,  a  brief  subset  of  Operation  PALLISER,  ended  at  1 600  when  the 
remaining  SAS  and  PARA  withdrew. 
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Continuing  Progress 

Progress  made  by  UNAMSIL  and  the  Sierra  Leone  government  after 
the  British  intervention  in  May  2000  began  to  stall  by  October  in  face  of 
continued  resistance  by  RUF  forces,  particularly  in  the  far  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  country.  The  brief  capture  of  British  soldiers  by  the 
West  Side  Boys  in  September  contributed  to  the  sense  the  combined  UN- 
AMSIL  and  SLA  offensive  had  lost  momentum.  RUF  forces  continued  to 
receive  support  from  Charles  Taylor  in  Liberia  and  were  beginning  to  op¬ 
erate  inside  the  borders  of  Guinea,  plus  they  continued  to  control  the  dia¬ 
mond  producing  regions  of  southern  Sierra  Leone.®'  The  UN  also  changed 
commanders  for  UNAMSIL  during  the  fall  of  2000.  Indian  General  Jetley 
departed  Sierra  Leone  in  September  after  having  been  stricken  by  ma¬ 
laria.  His  deputy,  Nigerian  General  Garbe  took  command.  The  presence 
of  a  Nigerian  officer  in  command  of  UNAMSIL  appears  to  have  angered 
the  RUF  because  of  Nigeria’s  long  history  of  supporting  sides  in  Sierra 
Leone’s  civil  war.  Indian  forces,  as  well  as  those  from  Jordan,  withdrew 
from  UNAMSIL  because  of  the  shift  of  UNAMSIL  from  strict  neutrality 
to  enforcement  of  UN  Resolution  1270.®^ 

In  the  face  of  increased  RUF  resistance  and  the  stalling  of  UNAMSIL 
operations,  the  British  government  announced  to  the  world  that  it  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  return  to  Sierra  Leone  to  restore  UNAMSIL  effectiveness.  Thus, 
in  October  2000  the  UK  launched  Operation  SILKMAN,  deploying  Briga¬ 
dier  Richards  and  the  Joint  Force  HQ  back  to  Freetown  and  dispatching 
the  ARG  to  the  shores  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  six  ships  of  the  ARG  con¬ 
ducted  exercises,  and  helicopter  overflights  along  the  coast.  The  Marines 
of  42  Commando  even  marched  through  the  city  of  Freetown  in  a  show 
of  force.  Brigadier  Richards  and  the  JFHQ  provided  military  planning  ad¬ 
vice,  technical  support,  and  another  dose  of  resolve  to  UNAMSIL  and  the 
SLA.  Then  on  1  November  200 1  General  Garba  was  replaced  by  Lieuten¬ 
ant  General  Daniel  Opande  of  Kenya  as  the  new  UNAMSIL  Commander. 
British  Brigadier  Alastair  Duncan  was  appointed  UNAMSIL’s  Chief  of 
Staff.  At  the  same  time,  Guinean  forces  imposed  a  major  defeat  on  RUF 
forces  operating  in  that  country  and  international  pressure  on  Charles  Tay¬ 
lor  finally  ended  Liberia’s  open  support  for  the  RUF.  The  RUF  found  itself 
on  the  defensive  everywhere,  its  original  backers  in  Liberia  withdrawing 
their  support,  and  its  enemies  were  growing  in  strength  and  resolve.  After 
only  a  month  of  renewed  UNAMSIL  and  SLA  attacks,  the  RUF  leader, 
Issay  Sesay,  signed  another  cease-fire  agreement  at  Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast 
on  10  November.®^  Sesay  later  admitted  the  British  intervention  in  Si¬ 
erra  Leone  and  the  resulting  improvements  in  the  UNAMSIL  and  the  SLA 
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forced  him  to  seek  peace.  As  Brigadier  Richards  phrased  it,  “They  had 
succumbed  to  the  British  aim  of  ‘persuading  the  RUF  of  the  inevitability 
of  defeat.’”'^'*  Operation  SILKMAN  came  to  an  end  and  Brigadier  Rich¬ 
ards  departed  Sierra  Leone  for  the  last  time  in  mid-November,  after  only 
six  weeks. 

Epilogue 

In  200 1  and  2002  the  UNAMSIL  mission  grew  in  strength  and  reached 
17,500  troops,  the  largest  peacekeeping  mission  in  the  world  at  that  time 
and  became  increasingly  effective.  The  UN  finally  targeted  the  illicit  dia¬ 
mond  trade  which  was  the  financial  source  of  so  much  of  the  fighting  in 
Sierra  Leone.  The  UN  Security  Council  adopted  Resolution  1343,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  United  States,  on  7  March  200 1 .  This  resolution  demanded 
that  the  Government  of  Liberia  expel  all  RUF  members,  end  financial 
and  military  support  to  the  RUF,  cease  direct  or  indirect  import  of  rough 
diamonds,  and  ground  all  Liberia-registered  aircraft  until  registration  and 
ownership  could  be  updated.  The  Resolution  also  demanded  that  other 
countries  refuse  to  allow  so  called  “conflict  diamonds”  to  enter  into  the 
world  market.'^^  The  US  then  led  the  effort  to  impose  a  full  scale  embargo 
on  diamond  trading  with  Liberia.  Coupled  with  renewed  UNAMSIL  pres¬ 
sure  on  remaining  RUF  forces,  these  measures  broke  the  back  of  RUF 
resistance.'’'’ 

The  illegal  trade  in  diamonds  that  financed  much  of  the  ten  year  civil 
war  in  Sierra  Leone  for  a  brief  time  attracted  the  attention  of  al-Qaeda 
terrorists  during  the  UNAMSIL  mission.  As  it  had  done  elsewhere,  the 
terrorist  group  saw  the  opportunity  to  finance  its  operations  in  the  chaotic 
regions  of  Sierra  Leone  that  were  not  controlled  by  the  government.  Doug¬ 
las  Farrah,  the  bureau  chief  for  the  Washington  Post  in  West  Africa,  broke 
the  story  on  1  November  200 1 ,  relying  on  information  provided  to  him  by 
a  journalist  named  Cindor  Reeves  who  was  the  younger  brother  of  Charles 
Taylor’s  first  wife.'^’  Reeves  identified  three  of  the  faces  in  a  magazine 
story  as  people  he  met  while  at  the  Kono  mine,  near  Kailahun — all  three 
were  connected  to  Osama  bin  Laden’s  al-Qaeda  terrorist  network.  The  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  al-Qaeda  network  led  to  its  dissolution. 

The  DDR  process  rapidly  became  more  effective  in  mid  2001  after 
the  diamond  embargoes  took  effect  and  after  UNAMSIL  began  to  more 
aggressively  challenge  RUF  holdouts.  When  the  UN  declared  the  Disar¬ 
mament  process  complete  on  1 7  January  2002,  UN  officials  had  collected 
over  45,000  weapons  while  over  70,000  fighters  completed  this  part  of 
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the  DDR  process,  double  the  number  that  had  been  expected.'’*  The  re¬ 
integration  phase  of  the  DDR  process  continued  into  2003  but  continued 
to  be  hampered  by  a  lack  of  funds  and  job  opportunities  in  the  private 
economy.  In  January  2002  the  Kabbah  government  of  Sierra  Leone  and 
the  UN  reached  agreement  to  stand  up  both  a  Truth  and  Reconciliation 
Commission  and  a  Special  Court  to  facilitate  the  reintegration  process,  the 
restoration  of  civil  society,  and  to  bring  justice  to  those  guilty  of  the  worst 
crimes  during  the  previous  decade  of  civil  war. 

In  March  2003  the  Court  indicted  AFRC/RUF  leaders  Foday  Sankoh, 
Johnny  Koroma,  Sam  Bockarie,  Issa  Sesay,  and  many  others  for  war 
crimes.  Bockarie  and  Koroma  were  then  in  Liberia  fighting  with  Charles 
Taylor.  Bockarie  was  killed  and  Johnny  Koroma  has  disappeared.  Former 
Liberian  President  Charles  Taylor  who  had  provided  much  of  the  RUF’s 
support  was  indicted  in  July  2003  but  was  offered  asylum  in  Nigeria  by 
President  Obasanjo.'’^ 

Sierra  Leone  and  the  UN  conducted  presidential  and  parliamentary 
elections  in  May  2002  and  President  Kabbah  was  re-elected  to  power  with 
over  70%  of  the  vote  in  what  was  determined  to  be  a  free  and  fair  elec¬ 
tion.  During  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  new  parliamentary  assembly. 
President  Kabbah  spoke  the  following  words: 

All  Sierra  Leoneans,  at  home  and  abroad,  suffered  consider¬ 
able  loss.  Some  lost  their  cherished  and  loved  ones,  others  their 
belongings,  and  still  others,  their  dignity  and  honor.  The  bitter 
experience  of  armed  conflict  will  linger  in  our  memories  for  as 
long  as  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  mistakes  that  we 
should  never  ever  make  again.’” 

The  civil  war  in  Sierra  Leone  was  officially  declared  over  in  January 
2003.  Former  RUF  leader  Foday  Sankoh  died  peacefully  in  UN  custody  in 
a  Freetown  hospital  on  30  July  2003  while  awaiting  trial  by  the  UN  Sierra 
Leone  Special  Court,  thus  escaping  justice  for  his  crimes.’'  After  a  new 
Liberian  government  was  elected  in  early  2006,  the  Nigerian  government 
announced  on  25  March  2006  that  it  would  turn  Taylor  over  to  Liberia  to 
face  charges  in  Liberian  courts.  Taylor  managed  to  slip  away  from  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Calabar,  Nigeria  the  following  day,  but  was  caught  on  29  March 
attempting  to  flee  to  the  nation  of  Cameroon.  Nigerian  authorities  handed 
him  over  to  the  UN  in  Sierra  Leone.  The  Sierra  Leone  Special  Court  re¬ 
quested  permission  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  International  Criminal  Court 
in  The  Hague  for  Taylor’s  trial.  His  trial  began  in  June  2007  and  as  of 
March  2008  it  is  still  underway.” 
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Summary:  Analysis  of  the  UNAMSIL  and  UK  Missions 

The  UNAMSIL  mission  to  Sierra  Leone  suffered  from  a  variety  of 
problems  in  early  2000  which  led  to  the  need  for  UK  intervention  to  res¬ 
cue  it.  The  polyglot  nature  of  UNAMSIL’s  military  forces  presented  a  host 
of  problems.  UNAMSIL  was  plagued  by  inadequate  logistics,  equipment, 
and  intelligence.  The  UN  DDR  mission  was  also  hampered  by  a  lack  of  re¬ 
sources,  further  weakening  UNAMSIL’s  credibility.  The  chief  shortcom¬ 
ing,  however,  was  the  mismatch  between  UNAMSIL’s  expansive  mission 
to  enforce  security,  support  the  government,  and  assist  the  UN  DDR  pro¬ 
cess,  and  the  still  violent  situation  in  Sierra  Leone. 

UNAMSIL  forces  deployed  to  Sierra  Leone  with  inadequate  logis¬ 
tics  capabilities.  This  lack  of  capability  contributed  to  the  long  delay  be¬ 
tween  the  signing  of  the  Lome  Agreement  in  July  1 999,  the  UN  Security 
Council  authorization  of  the  mission  in  late  October  1999,  and  the  ac¬ 
tual  arrival  of  UNAMSIL  forces  in  January  2000.  Even  after  these  delays, 
upon  their  arrival  in  Freetown  UN  forces  lacked  basic  infrastructure  and 
self-sustainment  to  include  tents,  vehicles,  and  communications  equip¬ 
ment.  Gangs,  criminals,  and  others  even  managed  to  steal  much  of  the 
first  shipments  of  UN  equipment  when  it  eventually  arrived  in  Freetown. 
These  shortages  and  shortcomings  further  delayed  the  start  of  their  DDR 
observer  mission  for  several  weeks  and  gave  the  RUF  yet  more  time  to 
rethink  their  peace  agreement. 

In  the  fall  of  1 999  as  the  UN  resolutions  authorizing  UNAMSIF  were 
being  negotiated,  the  Nigerian  government  argued  in  the  UN  that  its  mili¬ 
tary  should  provide  the  commander  for  UNAMSIF  forces  since  they  had 
prior  experience  and  knowledge  of  Sierra  Feone.  The  United  Nations, 
however,  insisted  that  Indian  General  Jetley  serve  as  the  commander  of 
all  UNAMSIF  forces  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  UN’s  impartiality  dur¬ 
ing  the  DDR  process.  Nigeria  then  decided  to  withdraw  its  troops  in  early 
2000  leaving  Sierra  Feone  with  no  military  force  to  provide  security.  The 
UNAMSIF  headquarters  and  its  newly  arriving  troops  had  to  set  up  opera¬ 
tions  before  they  could  take  effective  control  of  the  Nigerian  ECOMOG 
forces  already  in  Sierra  Feone.  That  never  took  place  because  of  the  vague 
wording  of  UN  Resolution  1270  regarding  ECOMOG ’s  relationship  to 
UNAMSIF.  Nigerian  troops  operated  alongside  UN  troops,  but  not  under 
any  coherent  command  and  control  structure. 

UNAMSIF  intelligence  failings  were  partially  responsible  for  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  RUF  leader’s  home  in  Freetown  that  ended  UNAMSIF’s  ability 
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to  operate  until  rescued  by  British  forces  later  in  the  year.  UN  person¬ 
nel  did  not  have  a  plan  for  crowd  control  at  Sankoh’s  house  prior  to  the 
public  demonstration,  although  they  were  warned  about  the  number  of 
people  participating  in  the  demonstration.  UNAMSIL  officials  underrated 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  allowed  the  crowd  to  surge  out  of  control. 
Although  Sankoh  was  blamed  for  the  murder  of  the  civilians,  an  equal 
amount  of  responsibility  for  the  disaster  could  be  placed  at  the  feet  of 
UNAMSIL. 

UNAMSIL’s  most  significant  shortcoming  was  the  disconnect  be¬ 
tween  the  chaotic  and  violent  situation  inside  Sierra  Leone  and  its  broad 
peacekeeping  mission.  UNAMSIL  operated  under  Chapter  VII  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  could  have  authorized  it  to  use  force  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  missions.  But  UN  Resolution  1270  envisioned  UNAMSIL  as  a 
neutral  force  to  an  agreement  between  parties  already  reconciled  to  peace, 
and  therefore  it  limited  the  use  of  force  to  self  defense  and  the  protection 
of  civilians  under  imminent  attack.  In  contrast,  the  earlier  Nigerian  led 
ECOMOG  interventions  operated  in  support  of  the  Sierra  Leone  govern¬ 
ment  against  the  interests  of  the  RUE  and  other  factions.  The  UNAMSIE 
commander.  General  Jetley,  therefore  believed  that  his  units  must  remain 
neutral  and  refrain  from  using  force  to  avoid  giving  the  appearance  of  fa¬ 
voring  one  party  over  another. 

But  given  the  violent  nature  of  Sierra  Eeonean  politics  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  hundreds  of  armed  groups  only  nominally  under  the  control  of 
any  central  leaders,  the  mission  was  in  fact  peace  enforcement,  not  mere 
peacekeeping.  Though  an  agreement  had  been  signed  at  Eome,  armed  fac¬ 
tions  inside  Sierra  Eeone  needed  to  be  persuaded  to  comply  with  its  man¬ 
dates.  Even  after  the  passage  of  UN  Resolution  1289  in  February  2000 
granted  UNAMSIE  wider  latitude  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Eome 
Agreement,  General  Jetley  refused  to  change  his  rules  of  engagement.  The 
failure  of  UNAMSIE  units  to  use  military  force  against  non-cooperating 
armed  groups  between  February  and  April  2000  undermined  their  cred¬ 
ibility  in  the  eyes  of  all  parties.  The  embarrassing  capture  of  500  of  its 
peacekeepers  in  April  2000  by  RUE  fighters  in  Kono  essentially  brought 
the  mission  to  a  standstill. 

Only  the  intervention  of  British  troops  as  part  of  Operation  PAEEIS- 
ER  in  May  2000  managed  to  set  UNAMSIE  on  the  path  to  success.  Brit¬ 
ish  military  power  essentially  gave  UNAMSIE  a  shot  in  the  arm  when 
it  quickly  defeated  the  armed  factions  around  Freetown  that  had  intimi¬ 
dated  UNAMSIE  forces.  The  British  forces  initially  arrived  under  a  Com- 
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monwealth  mandate  to  rescue  non-combatants.  The  British  Commander, 
Brigadier  David  Richards,  however,  quickly  expanded  the  British  role.  He 
has  come  under  some  criticism  for  “driving”  the  British  mission  from  the 
scene  by  his  independent  actions.  Though  it  is  hard  to  argue  with  success, 
and  Operation  PALLISER  was  stunningly  successful. 

The  obvious  professionalism,  audacious  leadership,  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  military  power  of  British  soldiers  intimidated  the  RUF  and  others  while 
inspiring  UNAMSIL  and  the  government  of  Sierra  Leone.  Operation  PAL¬ 
LISER  was  also  conducted  with  great  speed.  Troops  were  notified  on  one 
day  and  deployed  to  a  holding  area  in  Senegal  the  next.  They  were  in 
Sierra  Leone  in  less  than  36  hours  and  at  maximum  battle  group  strength 
within  64  hours.  The  remarkable  speed  at  which  the  British  conducted 
operations  also  contrasted  very  favorably  with  the  delays  and  dithering  of 
UNAMSIL  and  forced  all  factions  and  forces  in  Sierra  Leone  to  fall  into 
line  with  UK  objectives. 

Even  the  stunning  success  of  Operation  PALLISER,  however,  was 
tarnished  by  the  embarrassing  capture  of  some  of  its  soldiers  by  the  West 
Side  Boys  in  September  2000.  Major  Alan  Marshall  and  the  soldiers  of 
his  patrol  were  caught  unprepared  by  the  child  soldiers  of  the  West  Side 
Boys.  Four  months  of  successful  operations  in  Sierra  Leone  seems  to  have 
given  the  British  patrol  a  false  sense  of  confidence  and  security  that  their 
mere  presence  and  reputation  would  deter  would  be  opponents.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  troops  seemed  to  have  forgotten  or  underestimated  the  long  standing 
use  of  children  as  soldiers,  in  Sierra  Leone’s  civil  wars.  After  negotiations 
failed,  British  leaders  and  soldiers  executed  a  nearly  perfect  raid  and  hos¬ 
tage  rescue  in  Operation  BARRAS.  The  West  Side  Boys  simply  weren’t 
prepared  for,  or  capable  of,  resisting  the  overwhelming  fire  power  and 
skill  of  the  British  soldiers  of  1  PARA  and  the  SAS.  Operation  BARRAS 
should  not,  however,  have  been  needed.  After  the  British  intervention  in 
Sierra  Leone  in  May  2000,  both  UNAMSIL  and  the  government  of  Sierra 
Leone  managed  to  become  more  effective  in  implementing  the  tenets  of 
the  1 999  Lome  Agreement.  It  took  further  military  action  by  the  UK  and 
more  aggressive  UNAMSIL  military  measures  in  the  fall  of  2000,  as  well 
as  an  international  diamond  embargo  against  neighboring  Liberia,  to  fi¬ 
nally  force  RUF  leader  Issay  Sessy  to  capitulate. 
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Chapter  5 
Conclusion 


For  the  eleven  years  between  1991  and  2002  terrible  eivil  wars  raged 
throughout  Sierra  Leone.  The  destruetion  eaused  by  fighting  left  the  eoun- 
try  without  passable  roads,  destroyed  its  eleetric  grid,  and  ruined  its  sehool 
system  and  medieal  systems.  The  wars  killed  tens  of  thousands  of  eivilians 
and  maimed  tens  of  thousands  more,  leaving  the  great  majority  of  Sierra 
Leoneans  destitute.  In  this  eleven  year  period,  national,  regional,  and  in¬ 
ternational  leaders  tried  a  number  of  military  means  to  end  the  fighting  and 
to  ereate  lasting  peace.  Some  of  the  military  operations  failed  on  military 
terms  while  others  achieved  greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  their  objectives. 
The  jury  is  still  out  on  whether  the  UN  and  UK  interventions  between 
2000  and  2002  have  brought  lasting  peace.  Nevertheless,  the  military  pro¬ 
fessional  can  gain  a  number  of  insights  from  the  series  of  interventions 
in  Sierra  Leone  reviewed  in  this  study  that  are  relevant  not  only  to  Sierra 
Leone,  but  to  potential  future  military  operations  in  Africa. 

Acting  Early  and  Decisively 

As  General  Sir  David  Richard  states  in  his  article.  Sierra  Leone — 
‘Pregnant  with  Lessons’  “...m  essence  the  international  community  is 
guilty  of  too  much  talk  and  not  enough  coherent  and  timely  pre-emptive 
action.”'  While  this  is  certainly  true,  it  is  unlikely  that  international  or 
even  regional  political  leaders  will  act  quickly  with  such  a  sensitive  issue 
as  intervening  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  sovereign  state.  This  decision  is 
also  the  domain  of  civilian  political  leaders,  not  uniformed  soldiers.  Mili¬ 
tary  leaders  will  in  all  probability  not  be  called  upon  to  take  action  until 
the  humanitarian  or  military  situation  has  reached  crisis  proportions. 

When  the  decision  to  intervene  with  military  force  is  made,  however, 
two  of  General  Richard’s  subsidiary  points  become  critical — first,  mili¬ 
tary  action  must  be  launched  with  a  coherent  plan  that  includes  all  the 
military,  national,  regional  and  international  actors.  Second,  and  equally 
important,  the  intervention  must  be  launched  with  energetic  action,  not 
with  the  slowly  evolving,  haphazard,  bureaucratic  tendencies  so  evident 
during  1 999  and  2000  in  Sierra  Leone.  Inter-govemmental  organizations 
(IGOs)  and  non-govemmental  organizations  (NGOs)  are  notoriously  un¬ 
willing  to  operate  under  the  control  of  any  military  force.  At  the  same 
time,  military  forces  bring  with  them  an  organizational,  mission  focused 
ethos  that  is  especially  needed  during  planning  and  in  the  early  stages  of 
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an  intervention.  Great  effort  must  be  expended  by  both  sides  to  develop  a 
eoherent  approach  to  combining  military  and  non-military  actions  towards 
the  common  objective. 

Understanding  the  Mission  and  the  “Enemy” 

It  is  crucial  that  any  military  intervention  into  a  situation  like  that  of 
Sierra  Leone  be  guided  by  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situation  on  the 
ground,  of  the  political  objectives  for  the  intervention,  and  of  how  mili¬ 
tary  forces  are  to  be  used  to  achieve  those  objectives.  The  provision  of 
humanitarian  relief,  the  observing  of  compliance  with  treaty  obligations, 
peacekeeping,  peace  enforcement  or  the  deliberate  attacking  of  a  hostile 
force  each  require  different  types  of  forces  and  different  types  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Shaky  cease-fire  agreements  made  between  armed  factions  under 
international  pressure  that  are  not  based  on  the  balance  of  political  power 
and  military  power  on  the  ground  are  especially  problematic  for  the  inter¬ 
vening  force. 

The  UN’s  first  intervention  in  Sierra  Leone’s  civil  wars,  the  UNOM- 
SIL  mission  in  the  summer  of  1998,  ended  in  failure.  In  fairness  to  UN- 
OMSIL,  their  mission  was  probably  impossible  under  any  circumstances. 
While  current  conflict  management  theory  usually  holds  that  the  conflict 
resolution  process  requires  the  participation  and  cooperation  of  all  oppo¬ 
nents,  the  ugly  reality  of  rival  conflict  often  undermines  the  logic  of  theory. 
After  ECOMOG  troops  restored  the  Kabbah  government  to  power  the  UN 
hoped  that  its  UNOMSIL  observer  force  could  encourage  reconciliation 
between  the  government  and  its  AFRC/RUF  enemies  and  the  disarmament 
of  private  militias.  It  was  clear  that  the  Kabbah  government  controlled 
only  small  parts  of  Sierra  Leone  and  had  neither  the  political  ability  nor 
military  power  to  exercise  as  a  functioning  government.  Despite  some 
statements  and  willingness  to  attend  meetings,  it  also  soon  became  clear 
that  the  RUF  was  never  going  to  acquiesce  to  being  disarmed  and  that  it 
continued  to  reject  the  Kabbah  government’s  claim  to  legitimacy.  Given 
these  inalterably  opposed  realities,  UNOMSIL  observers  had  no  peace  to 
observe,  no  willing  partners  to  disarm,  and  no  means  to  bring  the  warring 
factions  together. 

When  the  Lome  Agreement  was  reached  in  July  1 999,  the  UN  again 
intervened.  The  UN  had  learned  some  lessons  from  the  year  before.  This 
time  the  UNAMSIL  mission  was  chartered  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  UN 
Charter,  was  formed  around  what  appeared  to  be  a  fairly  robust  military 
force,  and  was  given  the  mission  to  directly  assist  the  disarmament  and 
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reconstruction  functions  specified  in  the  Lome  Agreement.  Once  again, 
however,  the  Lome  agreement  was  based  on  the  false  assumptions  that  the 
RUF  was  prepared  to  disarm  and  share  power  in  a  democratic  government, 
and  that  the  Kabbah  government  was  interested  in  welcoming  the  RUF  and 
its  political  arm  into  civil  society.  The  Lome  Agreement  was  also  very  un¬ 
popular  on  the  streets  of  Freetown  because  RUF  leaders  were  not  held  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  atrocities  they  had  committed.  Secondly,  the  UNAMSIL 
forces  deployed  too  slowly  in  Sierra  Leone,  were  poorly  equipped,  poorly 
led,  and  the  UNAMSIL  commander  failed  to  employ  the  authority  he  had 
been  given  to  use  military  force  when  necessary  to  enforce  the  agreement. 
The  DDR  process  quickly  broke  down,  UNAMSIL  forces  were  harassed 
and  taken  prisoner,  and  by  May  2000  the  situation  was  desperate. 

The  conditions  for  reconciliation  between  the  government  and  the 
RUF  simply  did  not  exist  in  the  first  half  of  2000.  Power  sharing  simply 
was  not  possible,  the  military  balance  of  power  was  still  roughly  equal,  and 
UNAMSIL  was  not  prepared  to  change  those  dynamics.  It  was  hamstrung 
by  the  UN  mandate  to  operate  as  an  ostensibly  neutral  force  between  rival 
parties  and  the  reality  that  most  of  its  forces  were  Nigerian  units  which 
under  ECOMOG  had  actively  favored  the  Kabbah  government  against  the 
RUF.  Finally,  there  is  almost  universal  recognition  that  the  RUF  should 
have  been  destroyed,  not  offered  a  chance  to  gain  political  power  at  the 
bargaining  table.  The  RUF,  with  its  nihilistic  violence  and  deliberate  acts 
of  atrocities  against  civilians  was  simply  beyond  the  pale. 

Overwhelming  Military  Force 

The  record  of  DDR  efforts  in  Sierra  Leone,  whether  internally  or  ex¬ 
ternally  led,  makes  it  clear  that  reasonably  widespread  security,  imposed 
or  maintained  by  a  superior  military  force,  is  a  prerequisite  for  success. 
Regardless  of  political  agreements  and  apparent  shifts  in  the  military  bal¬ 
ance  on  the  ground,  the  intervening  power  must  have  the  capability  and  the 
willingness  to  employ  overwhelming  military  force.  Whether  it  intervenes 
to  actively  support  one  side  against  the  other,  or  whether  the  force  acts  as 
a  neutral  party,  it  must  possess  military  power  superior  to  any  actual  or 
potential  opponents.  This  is  not  a  question  of  numbers;  it  is  a  matter  of 
military  effectiveness  and  combat  power.  Executive  Outcomes  mercenar¬ 
ies  were  few  in  number  in  1995  and  1996,  but  they  enjoyed  a  tremendous 
advantage  in  combat  power,  tactical  skill,  and  professionalism  over  the 
RUF  forces.  Both  ECOMOG  and  UNAMSIE  who  later  intervened  in  Si¬ 
erra  Eeone  in  relatively  large  numbers  and  were  better  equipped  than  their 
opponents,  had  their  effectiveness  limited  by  internal  weaknesses.  UN- 
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AMSIL  further  undercut  its  own  military  power  by  its  self-imposed  limits 
on  the  use  of  force.  UNAMSIL  only  became  effective  in  late  2000  after 
British  assistance  and  after  its  new  commander  proved  willing  to  use  his 
force’s  military  power  to  force  RUF  holdouts  into  the  DDR  process.  The 
military  effectiveness  of  the  intervention  force  must  be  clearly  superior  to 
all  factions  if  there  is  any  hope  that  they  will  comply  with  either  the  terms 
of  any  peace  agreements  or  with  the  mandates  of  the  intervening  power. 

The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Coalitions 

Many  leaders  have  encouraged  the  use  of  regional  economic,  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  coalitions  as  the  solution  to  humanitarian  crises  in  Africa. 
The  mantra  has  been  summarized  as,  “an  African  solution  to  African  prob¬ 
lems.”  Regional  and  international  forces  are  sometimes  able  to  assume  the 
“moral  high  ground”  and  to  use  that  status  to  accomplish  humanitarian  or 
other  objectives  not  open  to  individual  nations.  The  Economic  Community 
of  West  African  States  or  ECOWAS  and  its  military  arm,  ECOMOG,  have 
shown  the  potential  for  fulfilling  this  ideal.  The  US  and  European  nations 
have  expended  significant  efforts  to  improve  the  military  effectiveness  of 
African  nations  in  attempts  to  bring  this  concept  to  reality.  The  national 
military  forces  from  which  ECOMOG  task  forces  are  drawn,  however, 
will  need  years  of  additional  training  before  they  are  ready  to  operate  on 
their  own. 

As  Napoleon  once  quipped,  “Give  me  coalitions  to  fight,”  for  he  was 
masterful  at  exploiting  their  internal  political  and  military  weaknesses. 
Foday  Sankoh  and  other  RUF  leaders  proved  adept  at  exploiting  the  gaps 
in  the  unity  of  command  and  effort  among  Sierra  Eeonean,  ECOMOG 
and  UN  forces.  Even  the  mercenary  force  from  Executive  Outcomes  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  suffered  from  a  conflict  of  interest  involving  financial  ties 
to  the  illegal  diamond  trade  that  financed  the  RUF  forces  it  was  fighting. 
Throughout  the  period  covered  in  this  study,  the  necessity  for  unity  of 
command  and  unity  of  effort  could  not  be  clearer.  Both  ECOMOG  and 
UNAMSIE  suffered  from  a  lack  of  these  key  elements  at  different  times 
during  their  operations  in  Sierra  Eeone.  The  wording  of  UN  resolutions  is 
an  extremely  delicate  art,  and  the  command  and  control  of  military  forces 
operating  under  UN  mandates  is  extremely  important  if  the  intervening 
force  is  to  be  effective  on  the  ground.  British  forces  in  Operation  PAEEIS- 
ER  and  UNAMSIE  forces,  once  stiffened  by  British  resolve  and  a  revised 
UN  mandate  on  the  use  of  force  under  a  new  commander,  demonstrated 
what  could  be  achieved  with  a  well  led  military  force. 
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The  Danger  of  Leaving  Too  Soon 

The  military  forces  which  intervened  in  Sierra  Leone  showed  a  con¬ 
sistent  tendency  to  cease  active  operations  or  leave  the  country  too  quickly 
after  appearing  to  achieve  their  immediate  military  objectives.  In  late  1995 
Executive  Outcomes  mercenaries  had  driven  RUE  units  nearly  out  of  Si¬ 
erra  Eeone  but  were  unable  to  destroy  the  leadership.  Between  1997  and 
2000,  ECOMOG  forces  repeatedly  intervened  to  restore  the  Kabbah  gov¬ 
ernment  to  power  after  it  was  deposed  by  AFRC  and  RUE  troops.  Each 
time  ECOMOG  was  initially  successful  but  then  went  on  the  defensive 
before  decisively  defeating  its  opponents.  ECOMOG  was  also  unable  to 
provide  government  forces  with  sufficient  internal  capacity  to  secure  the 
country,  leading  to  further  anarchy.  Even  British  forces  who  intervened 
in  mid-2000  and  who  righted  the  failing  UNAMSIE  mission,  soon  found 
themselves  having  to  rescue  some  of  their  own  troops  who  had  been  taken 
hostage  in  the  flush  of  an  easy  but  incomplete  victory.  In  the  fall  of  2000, 
the  UK  found  it  necessary  to  conduct  a  significant  show  of  force  and  re¬ 
deploy  some  of  its  forces  to  Sierra  Eeone  to  secure  the  capitulation  of  the 
RUE. 

National  Military  Forces 

As  many  nations  have  learned  in  the  past  and  are  still  learning  today, 
only  local  security  forces  can  ultimately  restore  and  maintain  security  to  a 
strife  tom  nation.  While  a  capable  and  well  led  outside  military  force  can 
intervene  to  establish  order,  they  must  soon  be  supplemented  with  and 
then  replaced  by  local  units.  While  each  of  the  outside  powers  examined 
in  this  study  made  some  attempts  to  train  and  equip  Sierra  Eeoneans  to 
serve  in  government  security  forces,  the  efforts  were  haphazard  and  inef¬ 
fective.  Training  and  equipping  local  units  is  only  a  short  term  portion  of  a 
very  long  term  requirement  that  includes  the  creation  of  the  institutions  of 
modern  military  forces — schools,  training  centers,  command  posts,  regu¬ 
lations,  logistics  and  many  others.  This  is  an  expensive  and  long  term  pro¬ 
cess  that  temporary  coalitions  are  loathe  to  accept.  Yet  without  investing 
in  providing  the  government  of  a  fragile  nation  with  these  capabilities,  the 
likelihood  for  future  interventions  will  remain  high. 

Infrastructure 

Discovering  and  using  key  terrain  to  support  military  operations  is  a 
principle  as  old  as  military  history.  Tied  to  key  terrain  is  the  importance 
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of  controlling  the  limited  civil  infrastructure  in  underdeveloped  nations 
of  the  world.  Sierra  Leone  provides  bountiful  evidence  of  the  continuing 
importance  of  these  principles.  The  Lungi  airport,  northeast  of  Freetown 
and  around  the  large  estuary  that  separates  the  Freetown  peninsula  from 
the  rest  of  the  country  stands  out  as  being  particularly  important.  It  served 
as  the  base  of  operations,  which  had  to  be  seized  by  force  in  some  cases, 
for  every  power  that  intervened  in  Sierra  Leone.  The  so  called  “horse¬ 
shoe”  of  roads  and  bridges  between  Lungi  Airport  and  the  capital  city 
of  Freetown  were  also  critical  throughout  this  period.  Smaller  paved  and 
unpaved  airstrips  across  Sierra  Leone  were  also  important  given  the  poor 
road  network.  The  old  British  airfield  at  Hastings,  between  Freetown  and 
Waterloo,  proved  important  in  several  operations  as  a  helicopter  base.  In 
the  case  of  Operation  PALLISER,  the  British  also  made  excellent  use  of 
an  intermediate  staging  base  in  Senegal  to  organize  their  assault  on  Lungi 
Airport. 

The  limited  road  network  in  Sierra  Leone  and  the  towns  that  tend  to 
lie  at  the  intersection  of  those  roads  were  of  great  importance  to  any  force 
hoping  to  control  the  country.  The  town  of  Waterloo  which  sits  astride 
the  main  road  from  Lungi  Airport  to  the  Freetown  peninsula  needed  to 
be  controlled  by  any  force  seeking  to  control  the  country.  Conversely,  if 
the  intervening  force  possessed  helicopters  or  naval  vessels,  they  could 
be  used  to  great  effect  to  provide  a  decisive  mobility  advantage  of  lesser 
equipped  forces.  Off  shore  bases  of  operation  also  afford  the  interven¬ 
ing  force  a  secure  place  from  which  to  command  and  supply  operations, 
particularly  in  the  earliest  phases  of  the  operation.  Control  of  rivers  is  im¬ 
portant  since  they  form  much,  but  not  all  of.  Sierra  Leone’s  borders.  They 
are  also  important  as  means  of  transportation  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The  extensive  river  deltas  in  the  south  and  southwest  of  the  country  are  the 
source  of  Sierra  Leone’s  alluvial  diamonds  that  are  so  vital  to  its  economy. 
They  must  be  controlled  and  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  rebels  and  non-state 
actors. 

Role  of  Neighboring  Countries 

If,  as  is  often  the  case,  non-state  actors  are  the  primary  source  of  in¬ 
stability  that  necessitated  intervention,  they  must  be  deprived  of  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  retreat  to  a  sanctuary  or  to  draw  supplies  and  other  resources  from 
a  sanctuary  outside  the  nation  into  which  the  intervention  is  launched.^ 
When  the  intervening  power  or  powers  does  include  participation  from 
the  affected  state’s  geographic  neighbors,  it  is  critical  that  those  neigh¬ 
bors  be  required  to  deny  sanctuary  to  any  fleeing  factions.  The  RUF  was 
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born  in  Liberia  with  the  active  assistance  of  its  fanatic  leader,  Charles  Tay¬ 
lor.  Throughout  the  1 990s  Liberia  provided  both  support  to  the  RUF  and 
sanctuary  whenever  it  suffered  temporary  military  setbacks.  Neighboring 
Guinea  did  not  provide  active  support  to  the  RUF,  but  neither  was  it  able  to 
deny  its  territory  to  RUF  fighters  amidst  the  swarms  of  refugees  that  fled 
there  from  Sierra  Leone.  Not  until  after  2002,  when  Liberia  itself  began  to 
stabilize,  did  the  RUF  lose  it  ability  to  hide  and  reorganize  there. 

Securing  the  borders  of  the  affected  state  and  supporting  neighboring 
countries  to  deny  sanctuary  to  fleeing  hostile  forces  must  be  part  of  the 
objective  of  an  intervention.  It  is  naive  to  expect  armed  bands  to  respect 
international  borders  in  many  regions  of  the  world,  and  a  peace  agreement 
may  do  little  to  change  their  behavior  with  regard  to  borders.  Whether  they 
are  motivated  by  political  objectives,  terrorism,  drug  profits  or  simple  eco¬ 
nomic  exploitation,  the  intervening  power(s)  will  have  to  take  measures  to 
deal  with  this  reality.  In  extreme  cases,  such  as  Liberia’s  aid  to  the  RUF, 
military  force  may  be  needed  against  another  state.  Of  course,  this  adds  in¬ 
credible  complexity  to  the  political  process  of  building  political  consensus 
and  a  military  coalition  to  intervene. 

Cultural  Awareness  and  Dealing  with  Children  Soldiers 

Sierra  Leone  was  and  remains  very  much  a  tribal  society.  The  Temne 
and  Mende  tribes  are  the  two  largest  and  have  alternated  in  holding  power, 
but  there  are  more  than  a  dozen  other  tribes  around  the  country  that  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Irregular  military  forces  such  as  the  kamajors  formed 
an  important  piece  of  the  security  puzzle  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  these  units 
were  organized  along  tribal  lines.  Sierra  Leone’s  politics,  economics  and 
security  situation  simply  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  a  solid  grasp  of 
its  tribal  cultural  heritage. 

An  unfortunate  condition  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  elsewhere  in  this  pe¬ 
riod,  was  the  widespread  use  of  children  as  soldiers.  Seized  at  a  young 
age  and  brainwashed  with  a  variety  of  fanatical  beliefs,  they  proved  to  be 
extremely  deadly.  All  sides  used  children  in  this  way,  but  the  RUF  was 
particularly  brutal  in  this  regard.  Many  of  the  atrocities  committed  in 
Sierra  Leone  were  committed  by  child  warriors,  sometimes  drunk,  some¬ 
times  high  on  drugs,  and  sometimes  simply  fanatical  in  their  actions.  Any 
military  force  intervening  in  Sierra  Leone  quickly  found  itself  engaged  in 
fighting  and  killing  child  soldiers.  As  much  as  this  assaulted  civilized  stan¬ 
dards  of  behavior,  any  military  force  that  underestimated  the  threat  from 
children  fighters  suffered  because  of  their  laxity.  The  British  soldiers  from 
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the  Royal  Irish  Regiment  who  had  to  be  rescued  in  Operation  BARRAS 
were  taken  prisoner  by  a  rag  tag  mix  of  irregular  fighters  and  child  sol¬ 
diers.  Appropriate  rules  of  engagement  must  be  in  place  at  the  start  of  any 
intervention  where  this  horrific  practice  is  being  used. 

Final  Thoughts 

The  history  of  Sierra  Leone  during  the  period  of  this  study  is  one  of 
unrelenting  suffering  and  destruction  punctuated  by  a  series  of  military  in¬ 
terventions  which  sought  to  restore  order  and  provide  humanitarian  relief 
Sierra  Leone  was  buffeted  by  all  of  the  forces  that  lead  to  the  phenomenon 
known  as  a  failed  state,  in  which  civil  government  simply  disappears  or 
is  so  ineffective  that  it  cannot  perform  the  most  rudimentary  functions  of 
a  nation  state.  In  such  circumstances,  political  leaders  have  and  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  employ  military  force  in  attempts  to  alleviate  the  hu¬ 
man  suffering.  The  study  of  the  military  interventions  in  Sierra  Leone  pro¬ 
vides  ample  insights,  both  from  failures  and  from  successes.  The  record  of 
military  interventions  in  Sierra  Leone  is  littered  with  failures.  This  study 
also  demonstrates  however,  that  with  proper  awareness  of  the  situation 
and  an  appropriate  mandate,  with  effective  military  capabilities,  and  with 
sufficient  resolve,  a  military  intervention  can  be  successful  in  providing 
security  and  humanitarian  relief. 


Notes 

1.  General  Sir  David  Richards,  “Sierra  Leone-Tregnant  with  Lessons?’” 
in  Royal  United  Services  Institute  Whitehall  Paper  63-Global  Challenges  and 
Africa:  Bridging  Divides,  Dealing  with  Perceptions,  Rebuilding  Societies  (August 
2004),  9. 

2.  For  a  discussion  of  the  role  of  sanctuaries,  see  Thomas  A.  Bruscino,  Jr., 
Occasional  Paper  17-Out  of  Bounds:  Transnational  Sanctuary  in  Irregular  War¬ 
fare,  (Fort  Leavenworth,  KS:  Combat  Studies  Institute  Press,  2006). 
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Glossary 


AFRC 

Armed  Forces  Revolutionary  Council/Armed  Forces 
Ruling  Congress 

APC/APP 

All  Peoples’  Party,  also  known  as 

APC,  All  Peoples’  Congress 

CDF 

Civil  Defense  Force,  Sierra  Eeone  local  militia  forces 

DDR 

Disarmament,  Demobilization  and  Rehabilitation. 

A  program  established  under  both  the  Abidjan  and  Eome 
agreements.  These  were  intake  centers  to  disarm  and  re¬ 
train  former  soldiers 

ECOMOG 

ECOWAS  Military  Observer  Group 

ECOWAS 

Economic  Community  of  West  African  States 

EO 

Executive  Outcomes,  a  South  African  private 
military  company 

IMF 

International  Monetary  Fund 

ISU 

Internal  Security  Unit,  Siaka  Steven’s 
private  security  force 

JFHQ 

Kamajor 

Joint  Force  Fleadquarters 

Eocal  leaders,  head  of  CDF  and  militia  units 
throughout  Sierra  Eeone 

EEOBATT 

Sierra  Eeone  Battalion  sent  to  Nigeria 

NEO 

Noncombatant  Evacuation  Operation 

NIC 

National  Interim  Council,  established  in  1968 
as  a  second  counter-coup  replacing  the  NRC. 

NPRC 

National  Provisional  Ruling  Council 

NFPE 

National  Patriotic  Front  of  Eiberia 

NRC 

National  Reformation  Council,  established  in  1967 
as  a  counter-coup  attempt  prior  to  Stevens  taking  office. 

NGO 

Non-govemmental  organization 

OAU 

Organization  of  African  Unity 

PARA 

Parachute  Regiment,  elite  British  infantry  unit 

RFA 

Royal  Fleet  Auxiliary,  British  Navy  ship 
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RSLMF 

Republic  of  Sierra  Leone  Military  Forces 

RUF 

Revolutionary  United  Front 

RUFP 

Revolutionary  United  Front  Party 

SAS 

Special  Air  Service,  elite  British  Army  Special  Forces 

SBS 

Special  Boat  Service,  elite  Royal  Marine  Special  Forces 

SLA 

Sierra  Leone  Army 

SLP 

Sierra  Leone  Police 

SLPP 

Sierra  Leone  Peoples’  Party 

SOBEL 

sobels  or  ‘soldiers  by  day,  rebels  by  night 

ULIMO 

United  Liberian  Movement  for  Democracy,  rebel  group 
fighting  to  overthrow  Liberian  ruler,  Charles  Taylor. 
ULIMO  operated  from  within  Sierra  Leone 

UNAMSIL 

United  Nations  Assistance  Mission  in  Sierra  Leone 

UNOMSIL 

United  Nations  Observer  Mission  in  Sierra  Leone 

UNMO 

United  Nations  Military  Observer 

AFRICOM 

United  States  Africa  Command 

WSB 

West  Side  Boys,  Sierra  Leone  militia  group 
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Appendix  A 

Sierra  Leone  Chronology 

1462  Portuguese  navigator  maps  the  geography  of  Sierra  Leone  and 
ealls  it  “Lion  Mountain.” 

1787  British  settlers  buy  land  from  tribal  leaders  and  use  it  for  400  freed 
slaves. 

1898  Hut  tax  imposed  on  27  April  sparks  rebellion.  Britain  deelares  a 
protectorate. 

1914  Railroad  links  Freetown  with  the  interior  region  mines. 

1935  De  Beers  obtained  diamond  mining  rights  for  99  years. 

1947  The  British  introduce  proposals  linking  the  Crown  Colony  and  the 
protectorate. 

1961  27  April-UK  grants  Sierra  Leone  independence. 

Sierra  Leone  People’s  Party  (SLPP)  and  All  Peoples  Congress 
(APC)  parties  formed. 

1962  Sir  Milton  Margai,  head  of  the  SLPP,  elected  President  in  May. 
1964  Milton  Margai  dies,  succeeded  by  his  brother.  Sir  Albert  Margai. 

1967  APC  leader  Siaka  “Big  Man”  Stevens  wins  disputed  presidential 
election  in  March. 

Stevens  arrested  by  Chief  of  Armed  Forces  after  election  and 
declares  martial  law. 

1968  Armed  Forces  Chief  ousted  in  March  by  senior  military  officers. 

April-Army  NCOs  stage  a  counter  coup  and  declare  Siaka 
Stevens  as  President. 

1971  April-Sierra  Leone  declared  itself  a  republic. 

1978  Stevens  declares  Sierra  Leone  to  be  a  single-party  state  with  a  new 

constitution. 

1985  November-Joseph  Saidu  Momoh  succeeds  Stevens  as  APC  leader 
and  President. 

APC  domination  of  diamond  trade  begins,  massive  corruption  in 
government. 

1989  Charles  Taylor  begins  a  rebellion  in  Liberia. 

Revolutionary  United  Front  (RUF)  formed  in  Liberia. 
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Corporal  Foday  Sankoh  becomes  leader  of  the  RUF. 

1991  March-RUF  guerrillas  invade  Sierra  Leone. 

Liberian  fighters  and  mercenaries  loyal  to  Charles  Taylor  invade 
eastern  Sierra  Leone. 

RUF  forces  take  over  diamond  rich  areas  in  east  and  southeast 
Sierra  Leone. 

1992  Sierra  Leone  government  services  collapse. 

April-Sergeant  Valentine  Strasser  stages  a  coup  that  topples  Presi¬ 
dent  Momoh. 

National  Provisional  Ruling  Council  (NPRC)  led  by  Strasser  is 
formed. 

1994  NPRC  enlists  children  to  fight  the  RUF. 

1995  May-Sierra  Leone  hires  Executive  Outcomes  (EO). 
December-EO  defeats  RUF  rebels. 

1996  January-Strasser  ousted  in  a  coup  by  Brigadier  Julius  Maada  Bio. 
Bio  restores  the  1991  Constitution;  elections  declared. 
March-Ahmed  Kabbah  of  the  SEPP  elected  President. 
October-Second  EO  offensive  against  the  RUF. 

November-Abidjan  (Ivory  Coast)  Agreement.  A  general  amnesty 
is  granted  to  the  RUF. 

1997  Executive  Outcomes  leaves  Sierra  Eeone. 

May-military  officers  overthrow  Kabbah  government. 

Armed  Forces  Revolutionary  Council  (AFRC)  led  by  Major 
General  Koroma. 

Kabbah  flees  to  Guinea,  sets  up  government  in  exile. 

US  Marines  conduct  two  refugee  evacuations. 

RUF  leaders  join  the  AFRC  junta.  Foday  Sankoh  named  vice 
chairman. 

23  October-Conkary  Communique  signed  between  ECOWAS 
and  AFRC/RUF  leaders. 

1998  March-Nigerian  led  ECOMOG  forces  oust  AFRC/RUF  junta  in 
Freetown. 

Ahmed  Kabbah’s  SEPP  government  restored  to  power. 
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RUF  leader  Foday  Sankoh  senteneed  to  death  for  treason. 

13  July-UN  Resolution  1181  establishes  UNOMSIL  mission  to 
Sierra  Leone. 

Widespread  atroeities  throughout  Sierra  Leone. 

1999  January-RUF  launehes  “Operation  NO  LIVING  THING”  assault 
on  Freetown. 

January-UNOMSIL  foree  flees  Freetown  with  Kabbah  govern¬ 
ment. 

February-ECOMOG  liberates  Freetown  and  restores  Kabbah 
government  to  power. 

July-Lome  Peaee  Agreement  signed  between  RUF  and  Kabbah 
government. 

October-UN  Resolution  1270  authorizes  UNAMSIL  peaeekeep- 
ing  foree. 

2000  January-UNAMSIL  begins  deployment  into  Freetown,  General 
Jetley  in  command. 

February-UN  Resolution  1289  inereases  size  and  mandate  of  UN¬ 
AMSIL. 

April-ECOMOG  forees  leave  Sierra  Eeone. 

April-RUF  members  seize  UN  workers  in  Makeni,  Kailahun  and 
Magburaka. 

4  May-UK  begins  Operation  PAEEISER  to  reseue  UNAMSIE. 

May-RUF  leader  Sankoh  captured  in  Freetown  and  turned  over  to 
British. 

June-General  Issa  Sesay  named  new  RUF  leader. 

15  June-RUF  defeated,  Operation  PAEEISER  ends,  UK  training 
mission  begins. 

25  August-British  soldiers  seized  by  the  “West  Side  Boys.” 

10  September-Operation  BARRAS  frees  captive  British  soldiers. 

September-New  UNAMSIE  commander  installed. 

October-UK  launches  Operation  SIEKMAN,  show  of  support  for 
UNAMSIE. 

10  November-Abidjan  Agreement,  remaining  RUF  forces  submit 
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to  the  DDR  process. 

2001  March-UN  embargo  on  Liberian  arms  and  diamond  trade. 

US  leads  worldwide  ban  on  import  of  Liberian  diamonds. 

2002  17  January-UN  declares  the  DDR  process  complete. 

January-UN  establishes  Special  Court  to  try  war  crimes. 
January-UN  establishes  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission. 

May-Ahmed  Kabbah,  SLPP,  wins  election  as  President  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

2003  March-Foday  Sankoh  and  other  AFRC/RUF  leaders  indicted  for 
war  crimes. 

March-Charles  Taylor,  ex-president  of  Liberia,  indicted  for  war 
crimes. 

30  July-Sankoh  dies  in  UN  hospital  in  Sierra  Leone. 

2004  July- War  crimes  trials  begin. 

2005  Last  UN  forces  withdraw  from  Sierra  Leone. 

2006  March-Charles  Taylor  arrested  in  Nigeria  and  turned  over  to  UN 
in  Sierra  Leone. 

2007  June-Trial  of  Charles  Taylor  begins. 

August-Disputed  elections  between  the  APC  and  SLPP. 

September-Ernest  Bai  Koroma  of  the  APC  declared  President  of 
Sierra  Leone. 
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Appendix  B 

Excerpts  Of  The  Lome  Peace  Agreement 

Having  met  in  Lome,  Togo,  from  the  25  May  1999,  to  7  July  1999 
under  the  auspiees  of  the  Current  Chairman  of  ECOWAS,  President 
Gnassingbe  Eyadema; 

Reeommitting  themselves  to  the  total  observanee  and  eomplianee  with 
the  Cease-fire  Agreement  signed  in  Eome  on  18  May  1999,  and  appended 
as  Annex  1  until  the  signing  of  the  present  Peaee  Agreement;  Hereby  agree 
as  follows: 


Part  One:  Cessation  Of  Hostilities 


Article  I:  Cease-Fire 

The  armed  eonfliet  between  the  Government  of  Sierra  Eeone  and  the 
RUF/SE  is  hereby  ended  with  immediate  effeet.  Accordingly,  the  two  sides 
shall  ensure  that  a  total  and  permanent  cessation  of  hostilities  is  observed 
forthwith. 

Article  II:  Cease-Fire  Monitoring 

1 .  A  Cease-fire  Monitoring  Committee  (hereinafter  termed  the  CMC) 
to  be  chaired  by  the  United  Nations  Observer  Mission  in  Sierra  Eeone 
(hereinafter  termed  UNOMSIE)  with  representatives  of  the  Government 
of  Sierra  Eeone,  RUF/SE,  the  Civil  Defense  Forces  (hereinafter  termed  the 
CDF)  and  ECOMOG  shall  be  established  at  provincial  and  district  levels 
with  immediate  effect  to  monitor,  verify  and  report  all  violations  of  the 
cease-fire. 

2.  A  Joint  Monitoring  Commission  (hereinafter  termed  the  JMC)  shall 
be  established  at  the  national  level  to  be  chaired  by  UNOMSIE  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Government  of  Sierra  Eeone,  RUF/SE,  CDF,  and  ECO¬ 
MOG.  The  JMC  shall  receive,  investigate  and  take  appropriate  action  on 
reports  of  violations  of  the  cease-fire  from  the  CMC.  The  parties  agree  to 
the  definition  of  cease-fire  violations  as  contained  in  Annex  2  which  con¬ 
stitutes  an  integral  part  of  the  present  Agreement. 

3.  The  parties  shall  seek  the  assistance  of  the  International  Community 
in  providing  funds  and  other  logistics  to  enable  the  JMC  to  carry  out  its 
mandate. 
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Part  Two:  Governance 


The  Government  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  RUF/SL,  recognizing  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Sierra  Leone  to  live  in  peace,  and  desirous  of  find¬ 
ing  a  transitional  mechanism  to  incorporate  the  RUF/SL  into  governance 
within  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitution,  agree  to  the  following  for¬ 
mulas  for  structuring  the  government  for  the  duration  of  the  period  be¬ 
fore  the  next  elections,  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  managing  scarce 
public  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  development  of  the  people  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  sharing  the  responsibility  of  implementing  the  peace.  Each  of 
these  formulas  (not  in  priority  order)  is  contained  in  a  separate  Article  of 
this  Part  of  the  present  Agreement;  and  may  be  further  detailed  in  proto¬ 
cols  annexed  to  it. 

Article  III  Transformation  of  the  RUF/SL  Into  a  Political  Party 

Article  IV  Enabling  Members  of  the  RUF/SE  to  Hold  Public  Office 

Article  V  Enabling  the  RUF/SE  to  Join  a  Broad-Based  Government  of 
National  Unity  Through  Cabinet  Appointment 

Article  VI  Commission  for  the  Consolidation  of  Peace 

Article  III:  Transformation  of  the  RUF/SL  Into  a  Political  Party 

1 .  The  Government  of  Sierra  Leone  shall  accord  every  facility  to  the 
RUF/SL  to  transform  itself  into  a  political  party  and  enter  the  mainstream 
of  the  democratic  process.  To  that  end: 

2.  Immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the  present  Agreement,  the  RUF/ 
SL  shall  commence  to  organize  itself  to  function  as  a  political  movement, 
with  the  rights,  privileges  and  duties  accorded  to  all  political  parties  in 
Sierra  Leone.  These  include  the  freedom  to  publish,  unhindered  access  to 
the  media,  freedom  of  association,  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of  as¬ 
sembly,  and  the  right  to  mobilize  and  associate  freely. 

3.  Within  a  period  of  thirty  days,  following  the  signing  of  the  present 
Agreement,  the  necessary  legal  steps  shall  be  taken  by  the  Government  of 
Sierra  Leone  to  enable  the  RUF/SL  to  register  as  a  political  party. 

4.  The  Parties  shall  approach  the  International  Community  with  a  view 
to  mobilizing  resources  for  the  purposes  of  enabling  the  RUF/SL  to  func¬ 
tion  as  a  political  party. 
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Article  IV:  Enabling  Members  of  the  RUF/SL  to  Hold  Public  Office 

1.  The  Government  of  Sierra  Leone  shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
enable  those  RUF/SL  members  nominated  by  the  RUF/SL  to  hold  public 
office,  within  the  time-frames  agreed  and  contained  in  the  present  Agree¬ 
ment  for  the  integration  of  the  various  bodies  named  herein. 

2.  Accordingly,  necessary  legal  steps  shall  be  taken  by  the  Government 
of  Sierra  Leone,  within  a  period  of  fourteen  days  following  the  signing  of 
the  present  Agreement,  to  amend  relevant  laws  and  regulations  that  may 
constitute  an  impediment  or  bar  to  RUF/SL  and  AFRC  personnel  holding 
public  office. 

3.  Within  seven  days  of  the  removal  of  any  such  legal  impediments, 
both  parties  shall  meet  to  discuss  and  agree  on  the  appointment  of  RUF/SL 
members  to  positions  in  parastatal,  diplomacy  and  any  other  public  sec¬ 
tor. 

Article  V:  Enabling  the  RUF/SL  to  Join  a  Broad-Based  Government 
of  National  Unity  Through  Cabinet  Appointments 

1 .  The  Government  of  Sierra  Leone  shall  accord  every  opportunity  to 
the  RUF/SL  to  join  a  broad-based  government  of  national  unity  through 
cabinet  appointments.  To  that  end: 

2.  The  Chairmanship  of  the  Board  of  the  Commission  for  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Strategic  Resources,  National  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(CMRRD)  as  provided  for  in  Article  VII  of  the  present  Agreement  shall 
be  offered  to  the  leader  of  the  RUF/SL,  Corporal  Foday  Sankoh.  For  this 
purpose  he  shall  enjoy  the  status  of  Vice  President  and  shall  therefore  be 
answerable  only  to  the  President  of  Sierra  Leone. 

3.  The  Government  of  Sierra  Leone  shall  give  ministerial  positions 
to  the  RUF/SL  in  a  moderately  expanded  cabinet  of  18,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  interests  of  other  political  parties  and  civil  society  organizations 
should  also  be  taken  into  account,  as  follows: 

(i)  One  of  the  senior  cabinet  appointments  such  as  finance,  foreign 
affairs  and  justice; 

(ii)  Three  other  cabinet  positions. 

4.  In  addition,  the  Government  of  Sierra  Leone  shall,  in  the  same  spirit, 
make  available  to  the  RUF/SL  the  following  senior  government  positions: 
Four  posts  of  Deputy  Minister. 
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Article  VI:  Commission  For  The  Consolidation  Of  Peace 

1 .  A  Commission  for  the  Consolidation  of  Peace  (hereinafter  termed 
the  CCP),  shall  be  established  within  two  weeks  of  the  signing  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Agreement  to  implement  a  post-conflict  program  that  ensures  reconcil¬ 
iation  and  the  welfare  of  al  parties  to  the  conflict,  especially  the  victims  of 
war.  The  CCP  shall  have  the  overall  goal  and  responsibility  for  supervising 
and  monitoring  the  implementation  of  and  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Agreement  relative  to  the  promotion  of  national  reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  the  consolidation  of  peace. 

2.  The  CCP  shall  ensure  that  all  structures  for  national  reconciliation 
and  the  consolidation  of  peace  already  in  existence  and  those  provided  for 
in  the  present  Agreement  are  operational  and  given  the  necessary  resources 
for  realizing  their  respective  mandates.  These  structures  shall  comprise: 

(i)  the  Commission  for  the  Management  of  Strategic 
Resources,  National  Reconstruction  and  Development; 

(ii)  the  Joint  Monitoring  Commission; 

(iii)  the  Provincial  and  District  Cease-fire  Monitoring 
Committees; 

(iv)  the  Committee  for  the  Release  of  Prisoners  of  War  and 
Non-Combatants; 

(v)  the  Committee  for  Humanitarian  Assistance; 

(vi)  the  National  Commission  on  Disarmament, 
Demobilization  and  Reintegration; 

(vii)  the  National  Commission  for  Resettlement, 

Rehabilitation  and  Reconstruction; 

(viii)  the  Human  Rights  Commission;  and 

(ix)  the  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission. 

3.  The  CCP  shall  have  the  right  to  inspect  any  activity  or  site  con¬ 
nected  with  the  implementation  of  the  present  Agreement. 

4.  The  CCP  shall  have  full  powers  to  organize  its  work  in  any  manner 
it  deems  appropriate  and  to  appoint  any  group  or  sub-committee  which  it 
deems  necessary  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions. 

5.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  the  following  members: 

(i)  Two  representatives  of  the  civil  society; 

(ii)  One  representative  each  named  by  the  Government,  the 
RUF/SL  and  the  Parliament. 
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Part  Three:  Other  Political  Issues 


The  Part  of  the  present  Agreement  Consists  of  the  following  Articles 

Article  IX  Pardon  and  Amnesty 

Article  X  Review  of  the  Present  Constitution 

Article  XI  Elections 

Article  XII  National  Electoral  Commission 

Article  IX:  Pardon  And  Amnesty 

1.  In  order  to  bring  lasting  peace  to  Sierra  Eeone,  the  Government  of 
Sierra  Eeone  shall  take  appropriate  legal  steps  to  grant  Corporal  Foday 
Sankoh  absolute  and  free  pardon. 

2.  After  the  signing  of  the  present  Agreement,  the  Government  of  Sier¬ 
ra  Eeone  shall  also  grant  absolute  and  free  pardon  and  reprieve  to  all  com¬ 
batants  and  collaborators  in  respect  of  anything  done  by  them  in  pursuit  of 
their  objectives,  up  to  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  present  Agreement. 

3.  To  consolidate  the  peace  and  promote  the  cause  of  national  recon¬ 
ciliation,  the  Government  of  Sierra  Eeone  shall  ensure  that  no  official  or 
judicial  action  is  taken  against  any  member  of  the  RUF/SE,  ex-AFRC,  ex- 
SEA  or  CDF  in  respect  of  anything  done  by  them  in  pursuit  of  their  objec¬ 
tives  as  members  of  those  organizations,  since  March  1991,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  the  present  Agreement.  In  addition,  legislative  and  other 
measures  necessary  to  guarantee  immunity  to  former  combatants,  exiles 
and  other  persons,  currently  outside  the  country  for  reasons  related  to  the 
armed  conflict  shall  be  adopted  ensuring  the  full  exercise  of  their  civil  and 
political  rights,  with  a  view  to  their  reintegration  within  a  framework  of 
full  legality. 

Article  X:  Review  Of  The  Present  Constitution 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  Constitution  of  Sierra  Eeone  represents  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Sierra  Eeone  and  that  no  consti¬ 
tutional  or  any  other  legal  provision  prevents  the  implementation  of  the 
present  Agreement,  the  Government  of  Sierra  Eeone  shall  take  the  nec¬ 
essary  steps  to  establish  a  Constitutional  Review  Committee  to  review 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Constitution,  and  where  deemed  appropriate, 
recommend  revisions  and  amendments,  in  accordance  with  Part  V,  Section 
108  of  the  Constitution  of  1991. 
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Part  Four:  Post-conflict  Military  And  Security  Issues 


1 .  The  Government  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  RUF/SL,  recognizing  that 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  is  of  paramount  importance  for  the 
achievement  of  lasting  peace  in  Sierra  Leone  and  for  the  welfare  of  its 
people,  have  agreed  to  the  following  formulas  for  dealing  with  post-con¬ 
flict  military  and  security  matters.  Each  of  these  formulas  (not  in  priority 
order)  is  contained  in  separate  Articles  of  this  Part  of  the  present  Agree¬ 
ment  and  may  be  further  detailed  in  protocols  annexed  to  the  Agreement. 


Article 

Article 

Article 

Article 

Article 

Article 


XIII:  Transformation  and  New  Mandate  of  ECOMOG 

XIV:  New  Mandate  of  UNOMSIE 

XV:  Security  Guarantees  for  Peace  Monitors 

XVI:  Encampment,  Disarmament,  Demobilization  and 
Reintegration 

XVII:  Restructuring  and  Training  of  the  Sierra  Eeone 
Armed  Forces 

XVIII:  Withdrawal  of  Mercenaries 


Article  XIX:  Notification  to  Joint  Monitoring  Commission 
Article  Notification  to  Military  Commands. 


Article  XIII:  Transformation  And  New  Mandate  of  ECOMOG 

1 .  Immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the  present  Agreement,  the  par¬ 
ties  shall  request  ECOWAS  to  revise  the  mandate  of  ECOMOG  in  Sierra 
Eeone  as  follows: 

(i)  Peacekeeping; 

(ii)  Security  of  the  State  of  Sierra  Eeone;  Protection  of  UNOM¬ 
SIE;  Protection  of  Disarmament,  Demobilization  and  Reintegration  per¬ 
sonnel. 

2.  The  Government  shall,  immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Agreement,  request  ECOWAS  for  troop  contributions  from  at  least 
two  additional  countries.  The  additional  contingents  shall  be  deployed  not 
later  than  30  days  from  the  date  of  signature  of  the  present  Agreement. 
The  Security  Council  shall  be  requested  to  provide  assistance  in  support 
of  ECOMOG. 

3.  The  Parties  agree  to  develop  a  timetable  for  the  phased  withdrawal 
of  ECOMOG,  including  measures  for  securing  all  of  the  territory  of  Si¬ 
erra  Eeone  by  the  restructured  armed  forces.  The  phased  withdrawal  of 
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ECOMOG  will  be  linked  to  the  phased  creation  and  deployment  of  the 
restructured  armed  forces. 

Article  XIV:  New  Mandate  of  UNOMSIL 

The  UN  Security  Council  is  requested  to  amend  the  mandate  of  UN¬ 
OMSIL  to  enable  it  to  undertake  the  various  provisions  outlined  in  the 
present  Agreement. 

Article  XV:  Security  Guarantees  For  Peace  Monitors 

1 .  The  Government  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  RUL/SL  agree  to  guaran¬ 
tee  the  safety,  security  and  freedom  of  movement  of  UNOMSIL  Military 
Observers  throughout  Sierra  Leone.  This  guarantee  shall  be  monitored  by 
the  Joint  Monitoring  Commission. 

2.  The  freedom  of  movement  includes  complete  and  unhindered  ac¬ 
cess  for  UNOMSIL  Military  Observers  in  the  conduct  of  their  duties 
throughout  Sierra  Leone.  Before  and  during  the  process  of  Disarmament, 
Demobilization  and  Reintegration,  officers  and  escorts  to  be  provided  by 
both  Parties  shall  be  required  to  facilitate  this  access. 

3.  Such  freedom  of  movement  and  security  shall  also  be  accorded  to 
non-military  UNOMSIL  personnel  such  as  Human  Rights  Officers  in  the 
conduct  of  their  duties.  These  personnel  shall,  in  most  cases,  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  UNOMSIL  Military  Observers. 

Article  XVI:  Encampment,  Disarmament,  Demobilization 
and  Reintegration 

1.  A  neutral  peace  keeping  force  comprising  UNOMSIL  and  ECO¬ 
MOG  shall  disarm  all  combatants  of  the  RUL/SL,  CDF,  SLA  and  paramili¬ 
tary  groups.  The  encampment,  disarmament  and  demobilization  process 
shall  commence  within  six  weeks  of  the  signing  of  the  present  Agreement 
in  line  with  the  deployment  of  the  neutral  peace  keeping  force. 

2.  The  present  SLA  shall  be  restricted  to  the  barracks  and  their  arms 
in  the  armory  and  their  ammunitions  in  the  magazines  and  placed  under 
constant  surveillance  by  the  neutral  peacekeeping  force  during  the  process 
of  disarmament  and  demobilization. 

3.  UNOMSIL  shall  be  present  in  all  disarmament  and  demobilization 
locations  to  monitor  the  process  and  provide  security  guarantees  to  all  ex¬ 
combatants. 

4.  Upon  the  signing  of  the  present  Agreement,  the  Government  of  Si- 
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erra  Leone  shall  immediately  request  the  International  Community  to  as¬ 
sist  with  the  provision  of  the  necessary  financial  and  technical  resources 
needed  for  the  adaptation  and  extension  of  the  existing  Encampment,  Dis¬ 
armament,  Demobilization  and  Reintegration  Program  in  Sierra  Leone, 
including  payment  of  retirement  benefits  and  other  emoluments  due  to 
former  members  of  the  SLA. 

Article  XVII:  Restructuring  And  Training  Of  The  Sierra  Leone 
Armed  Forces 

1 .  The  restructuring,  composition  and  training  of  the  new  Sierra  Leone 
armed  forces  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Government  with  a  view  to  creat¬ 
ing  truly  national  armed  forces,  bearing  loyalty  solely  to  the  State  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  able  and  willing  to  perform  their  constitutional  role. 

2.  Those  ex-combatants  of  the  RUL/SL,  CDF  and  SLA  who  wish  to 
be  integrated  into  the  new  restructured  national  armed  forces  may  do  so 
provided  they  meet  established  criteria. 

3.  Recruitment  into  the  armed  forces  shall  reflect  the  geo-political 
structure  of  Sierra  Leone  within  the  established  strength. 


Part  Six:  Implementation  Of  The  Agreement 


Article  XXXII:  Joint  Implementation  Committee 

A  Joint  Implementation  Committee  consisting  of  members  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Consolidation  of  Peace  (CCP)  and  the  Committee  of 
Seven  on  Sierra  Leone,  as  well  as  the  Moral  Guarantors,  provided  for  in 
Article  XXXIV  of  the  present  Agreement  and  other  international  support¬ 
ers  shall  be  established.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  ECOWAS,  the  Joint 
Implementation  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  reviewing  and  assess¬ 
ing  the  state  of  implementation  of  the  Agreement,  and  shall  meet  at  least 
once  every  three  months.  Without  prejudice  to  the  functions  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Consolidation  of  Peace  as  provided  for  in  Article  VI,  the 
Joint  Implementation  Committee  shall  make  recommendations  deemed 
necessary  to  ensure  effective  implementation  of  the  present  Agreement 
according  to  the  Schedule  of  Implementation,  which  appears  as  Annex  5. 
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Article  XXXIII:  Request  For  International  Involvement 

The  parties  request  that  the  provisions  of  the  present  Agreement  af¬ 
fecting  the  United  Nations  shall  enter  into  force  upon  the  adoption  by  the 
UN  Security  Council  of  a  resolution  responding  affirmatively  to  the  re¬ 
quest  made  in  this  Agreement.  Likewise,  the  decision-making  bodies  of 
the  other  international  organizations  concerned  are  requested  to  take  simi¬ 
lar  action,  where  appropriate. 

Article  XXXVII:  Entry  Into  Force 

The  present  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  immediately  upon  its 
signing  by  the  Parties. 

Done  in  Lome  this  seventh  day  of  the  month  of  July  1 999  in  twelve  (12) 
original  texts  in  English  and  French,  each  text  being  equally  authentic. 


AUiaji  Ahmad  Tejan  Kabbah,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Sierra  Leone 

Corporal  Foday  Saybana  Sankoh,  Feader  of  the  Revolutionary  United 
Front  of  Sierra  Feone 

His  Excellency  Gnassingbe  Eyadema,  President  of  the  Togolese 
Republic,  Chairman  of  ECOWAS 

His  Excellency  Blaise  Compaore,  President  of  Burkina  Faso 

His  Excellency  Dahkpanah  Dr.  Charles  Ghankey  Taylor,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Fiberia 

His  Excellency  Olusegun  Obasanjo,  President  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria 

His  Excellency  Youssoufou  Bamba,  Secretary  of  State  of  Cote  d’Ivoire 

His  Excellency  Victor  Gbeho,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Republic  of  Ghana 

Mr.  Roger  Faloupo,  Representative  of  the  ECOWAS  Special  Representative 

Ambassador  Francis  G.  Okelo,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  General 

Ms.  Adwoa  Coleman,  Representative  Organization  of  African  Unity 
Dr.  Moses  K.  Z.  Anafu,  Representative  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
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